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BASIL RIVINGTON’S 
ROMANCE. 


=e 
CHAPTER X. 


Mark'd you her artless smiles that 
The Jangua¢e, written on her cheek 
Where bright as orn and pure as dew 
‘The bosom’s thoughts arise to view ? 
An felt you not, as I now feel, 
Delight no tongue could e’er reveal ? 


MARMADUKE RIVINGTON took possession of his 
inheritance, His wife’s life-long ambition was ful- 
filled, she was the “‘squire’s lady,” the mistress of 
Rivington House, the lady bountiful of the parish. 
Her daughter, a pretty, wilful girl, enjoyed her new 
honours. 

Her busband was happy and contented, but Mrs. 

Rivington did not reap that keen evjoyment she bad 
believed riches would bring to her. Despite ber 
errors of heart and head, she was capable of warm, 
true affection, and it was all centred on her eldest 
child, her only son. 
_ She saw their accession to wealth brought him no 
joy, that he went about with a cloud on his hand- 
some face, a listless air, and grave, dejected manner, 
She took a fancy that he was in debt, and taxed him 
with it, 

Duke answered with a quiet reserve, “ that he did 
not owe a halfpenny in the world.’”” Nor did he. 
The day after his parting with Ida Colville he had 
gone bravely to his father and frankly told him of 
his difficulties. 

Pleased at the confidence reposed in him, and per- 
haps gratified at the prospect of outdoing his 
shrewd wife, Marmaduke had responded generously 
by giving his heir a cheque to the full amount of his 
debts, 

So Duke was free. 





** He could look the whole 


world in the face, for he owed not any man.” 
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[rHEB RECOGNITION, } 


So her fears on that score being set at rest, his 
mother changed her mind aud said that he was 
dull. 

Her will was law, so sbe filled the stately mansion 
witn guests, gave balls and dinner parties, went out 
to them in return; but her scheme did not answer. 
Duke was courteous and. atientive to the visitors. 
He hunted with the men, danced with the girls 
talked to the dowagers, but all the time his heart 
was far away. 

He wondered how his girlish love was living, how 
she prospered ia the stern battle of life, and he would 
reproach himself that he should be idling in the !ap 
of luxury, while she, in all her delicate beauty, with 
all her youth and inexperience, was out in the world, 
friendless and alone, with noone to cheer or pity her 
as she toiled for daily bread. 

For daily bread! He, could not realize it.. There 
was something go dainty, so fragile about Ida. that 
he could nor associate her with poverty, could not 
imagine her working for mouey. 

Many a pretty girland some beautiful ones crossed 
his path, but he remained faithful and true. That 
August day had proved a turning point in his life. 
Had Ida accepted the sacrifice he offered to her, he 
might have repented of it, but she had refused it, 
and he lived now only to show her ie could never 
change, 

In the dull November time he went up to London, 
vowedly to visit Percy Harcourt, his old college 
Hiend, really to try to catch a glimpse of the fair 
face so dear to bim. 

Love is a wondrous poms but it can hardly find 
its object when the only clue to her whereabouts is 
that she isin London. 

London is such a large place, there are so many 
lonely women there, working and waiting, that to 
find one of them without any clue is difficult—nay, 
well nigh impossible, 

Percy Harcourt welcomed his friend warmly, it 
was some months ginge they had met, and he was 
struck with the change in Duke. 





“What's up, Rivington?” he said one evening 


when they were sitting téte-d-téte in the embryo 
painter's cosy study. ‘* You seem as dull as though 
you had just lost a fortune instead of come into one,” 

**T haven't come into one,’’ 

** Weil, your father has, it’s the same thing in the 
end, or will be, . You used to be as lively as a trooper 
and now you're assolemn as a bear.”’ 

‘Vm uot solumu, Percy, I’m ouly sobered down.” 

* Are you in debt?”’ 

** That's what every one keeps asking me; tomy 
knowledye I don’t owe a sous, and what’s more I don’t 
mean to in future,” 

Percy Harcourt was too delicate to press the subject, 
he took up another. 

“ Now I really ought to be lugubrious. My father’s 
last company has failed, and being the possessor of a 
single share I am involved to the enormous extent of 
two pounds ten.” 

“So much won’t break the bank, you'll recovor 
that, Percy, I imagine.’’ 

**T hope 60, but it’s a dreadful disappointment to all 
of them,”’ 

‘It must be rather a queer sensation, Percy, to have 
two fathers.” 

“Tt used to be. I often lamented that I was not 
what the world called me, Percy Harcourt.” 

“ But you are, toall intents and purposes,” 

“Who do you think called on the governor 
to-day 2” 

** Give it up.” 

** Mrs. Basil Rivington.” 

Duke threw away tne end of his cigar and started 
up, exclaiming, ‘‘ Good gracious, what for?” 

“The great desideratum of womankind in general, 
If you give them it, they bless you, if you don’t they 
feel inclined to hate you; in plain English, money.” 

“ What did he say—Mr. Harcourt, I mean 2?” 

* Informed her that he had long since resigned tie 
position of Mr, Rivington’s legal adviser. She was 
very violent, and it was @ great trouble to get rid of 

er,” 





“Thy unole must have been mad to marry euch @ 
creature,” 
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= 
“ Oh, I daesayshe angled pretty skilfully for/him ; |’ 
women generally do. So long as @ man is prosperous 
they purr at bim ; whea, his moneys gome, then they 
begin to show their claws.” 

‘Your opinion of the sex does not appear to be. parr 
Heularly high.” 

“It isverylow.. Pretty, pampered dolls who spend 
their husbands’ money and run them into debt, neg- 
lect their children and gad about from ball to theatre 
and theatre to ball, like gay, thoughtless butterflies.” 

“You say thia and yet you havea mother.” 

“ aye, she is one of the exceptions which only 
prove the rule—a patient world worn woman, almost 
tired out with perpetual troubles, but with ® warm 
love for her children and a deep faith in her husband 
etill.” 

“* And yet you despise the sex.” 

“TI don’t exactly despise them. I steer clear of 
them and only desire they shomid leave me in 

ce.’’ _ 

“ Mind you never marry.” 

“ Trust mo, I love my freedigm too well. I hope I 
have not touched a sore poigg; pefhaps’”’ with a 
pleasant smile, “ you have fallem a vigtim to the attrac- 
tions of some fair maid, wife ep wides ; if so, I will 


promise to consider the higi lady as quite 
exempt from all the fault pier sex.” 







- * ae * * 
Time had not passed werg P Mrs. Basil 
Rivington since that warm, she had 


entered into the library of 0p the oc- 
easion of her husband’s epig 
She was then very mash is Tanilady of 


ber snug furnished apsptmenta, ; show she re« 
ceived her allowance, 


et The tr f whom ghe dealt had 
() 


llowed this ——s when September came and 
Mrs. Basil receive y, and consequently paid | 
mo debis, all these people grow rampant and 
served her with the landlady turned her out, 
summer friends f by of her, and @itogether she 


was fp as bad a plightiae she well could be. 

Then sho sank from bad to worse, everything she 
could isy hands on she dipposedef togatisfy her crav- 
ing for drink. 

She took 9 little low lodging fag fam her former 
haunts, and there nightefter might @@ goon as it was 
dark she pe, 3 have been seen iasaing with some 
parcel conoe: : she 
first at the pawnbroker’s,s shop whieh did a 
trade, whose owner was growing gich apace, crowing 


= 


avoid conioundi 


xseign to her miserable abode... 


: d quarterly} 


and gpirits are quite crashed out @f him.” 

“ He will get ever that.” Z 

So George Harcourt became Mrs. Basil's (as to 
her with’ her -sister-in-ew, the | 
prodent Hiizabeth, we will continue ‘to call ‘her) 
banker, and every week he despatched half a sove- 


Had she been saving she might perhaps have sub- 
sisted pretty well on this sum, though certainly it was 
nota nilne of wealth, but she had no control over 
money. 

She had the sense to pay her shilling for rent every 
Monday, bat the rest of the money went, she knew 
not where, and by Friday she often wanted bread. 






As @ week sounds wondrous little to pay for 
lodgings: it was all that the propriecor of atiny 
attic in_P. Bow demanded for its occupation, 


and in time . Basil grew quite used to the ways 
of the court,@nd suspended her piece of string from 
her own gagement to the one opposite with wond 

ease Wiagneyer @hewished to engage in laundry. work, 


wh ams | , 
\ patronise the pawnbroker, 

iday, and taking them 
available money went at 
she visited with even 
er Naggs. 
worthy’s acquaintance. 
pirits. 




















Ribs 
@MAPTER XI, | 
Dapor omeadead. 
k e truth came home to Bella in 
‘all dha forece. “not until she-stood before her 
father"@ grave. heard the ¢lergyman'’s solemao 


. oclaim *@mgt to dust’’ that she fally realized, 
her leas, then, whem they bad hidden him for ever 
from ber sight, aa went back to the little dreary 
rooms bis presengeshad made home, and realized it, 
if more bitterly. ‘ 

the poor ot afford mach time for wailing 





rich by the miefortnacs of others. 

She used to leave the parcel there and then come 
out with a few shillings, or sometimes a few coppers 
only in its stead. Her next visit would be quite a 
different place, where all was warm and comfortable, 
where there was a brilliant flare of gaslight, and the 
eparkle of much glass and shining pewter, and there 
sitting down among men and women, who like her- 
eelf were sinking slowly yet surely, lower and lower, 
ehe would spend the money in quarterns of moun- 
tain dew, and then, when it was all gone, come un- 
eteadily out and drag herself home to her wretehed 
lodgings, another etep nearer death. 

Night after night this little panorama was enacted 
until there was nothing left to be taken to the estab- 
lishment with the three golden balis : then Mrs. Basil 
went and told her wretched story to George Harcourt : 
he dismissed her as we have already heard, but after 
ali she was Basil Rivington’s widow, the mother of 
the little unconscious child who lay in Highgate 
Cemetery, and the solicitor so far relented that he 
wrote to Marmaduke a simple statement of facts, and 
asked somewhat poiatedly whether he intended to 
make any provision for his brother’s widow. 

Before many days had passed a reply came from 
Blaukshire, not from the warm-hearted Marmaduke, 
bat from the pen of his exemplary wife, who, 
amongst other arduous duties, had undertaken those 
of private secretary to her husband. 

“They could not,” wrote Elizabeth, “with their 
wast responsibilities, undertake any but a most mo- 
derate allowance to the wife of their late lamented 
brother, but they would be happy to put aside a sum 
of twenty-six pounds yearly for her sole use and 

maintenance during the term of her natural life, and 
they would esteem it a favour if Mr. Harcourt would 
undertake to pay the same to Mrs. Basil in weekly 
sume of ten shillings each,” 

Even the genial George Harcourt sneered a little 
when he read the letter, and as to Perey, henceforth 
he counted meanness among the many crimes he was 
ept to impute fo womeukind, 

“What a miser that Mrs. Rivington mast be, Duke 
eertainiy dovs not take aiter her.’’ 

“No; Dukehasthe making of a noble man in him. 

I uaed to fear he would be rash and hecdiess, now I 

am sure glat he will be generons, honest, cpright and 


tedious waiting es had chilled and disappointed Ide 
Colville. In less than a week she was engaged at a 
small third-rate milliner’s, where, ia return for inces- 
sant toil with her nimble fingers, she was to receive 
her keeping and the handsome salary of three shil- 
lings a ‘week, wherewith to provide for herself 
lodging and dress. 
Mrs, Cufflus, the mistress of the dingy little shop, 
was s widow of ctabbed temper and very limited 
means. Her business was nota thriving one, and 
perhaps she really could not afford to offer her young 
assistant bigher remuneration; but she might have 
refrained from the slights and perpetual gramblings 
which made the yoang girl’s life a weariness; she 
might have given her a kindly word occasionally, 
have seemed pleased with her efforts, but this was 
not Mrs. Ouffins’ plan at all. 
Bella Grey wae wer paid assistant, and when she 
laid down the three weekly shillings she conceive 
that her part of the contract was fulfilfed, and all the 
obligations Iny on the opposite ‘side, and beyond 
fretful complaints or angry orders she never troubled 
Bella with much conversation, 
The girt was apt and skilful, she fulfilled ‘her 
duties well and properly, but the constant failt- 
finding tired her; she missed the free, unfettered life 
she had used to lead, she missed the teuder father 
who had always been ready to stand "twixt her and 
trouble, Her round cheeks grew pale and thiu, she 
always felt tired, and when work was over she crept 
languidly home—not to the little rooms where her 
father bad died, but to a tiny attic in the same house, 
for the use of which she paid the same amount as Mrs, 
Basil Rivington. 
Sundays were restfal days to Bella. She did not 
go near the dingy, gloomy little shop. She stayed 


had been spent, aud she would watch the idle deni- 
zens of fashion with a wistful interest, as though they 
were beings from anotuer globe, for, in spite of 


that was bright and beautiful. 





trae.” 





@h! We that such a woman could’ 
have nion of the fastidious, high- 
bern the one whomabove all other, 
be nd cherish, 


or lamentations. two days had passed since 
the humble , Bella was to leave the 

om she had so walled home and seek for hers}: 
Pm eN Samy tat patient, suffering worid, 
} : "Monae, Not Solon, ba force! tbe 
come bread- - 


She was fortunate, She went through no such} 


at home in the attic, or when it was fine and bright 
she would wrap herself in ber shawi and, with her 
frugal dinner in her pocket, walk to the gay world 
that lay beyond the eastern suburb where all her life 


poverty and trouble, Bella had @ strong love for all 


She did not envy her wealthier sisters ; only some- 


= a —S=—==—=—=———=—=——= = 
“+ But hogeems wonderfully chagge! ; alf his life //might have been bad bar fatetbeen sugh as theirs. 
ae parks'were Bel ee te the spot where 


r brightegt time. was passed. he 
Tne weather grew dull and cold, yet still she 
yWent, just to peep at pleasures she might not share. 
* Phe neig rs were kind to her. Mother Naggs 
even softened when she sew how thin and worn the 
girl grew, and she would abuse Mrs. Ouffins.in- no 
measured terms, 
Her son Bill was bashful and sheepish-looking, 
‘Dut he liked the dark-eyed girl whom he sometimes 
saw in his mother’s room. He would have walked 
miles to do her a kindness or to save her trouble. 
Bill was an honest, plain-spoken young man of 
three-and-twenty, by trade a carpenter, and earning 
the luxurious wages of eighteen ‘shillings a week. 
He did not live at home, probably his mother’s tem- 
per and his father’s cowed submission made it any- 
thi a pleasant place, but in those autumn days 
to sor there as he had never done before. 
k how very dull it was to live alone, 



















@he presence and companionship of a nice 
would brighten up his life. 

ewer said @ word of love, but he followed 

’ when he met her at his mother’s with a 
devotion that was touching in its very 


fernoon, early in December, Mrs. Coffins 
Mched her assistant to make some purchases 
distance. It was afine, bright day, the 
ater@mp shone and the air wag clear aad frosty. 
7 Stemming quickly along, with hing of the old 
our and & very like ker old smile, Bella 
‘forgot hos and hard was her tot ; she forgot for 
| moment et mreality, and a little bag that had been 
b er 1 mapped its @uain aud fell an- 


‘ m 6 
EO WE bay gee 


8: one 800 ) steps, eonsc of her loss, 
on ® ttre tn ad @ounded belind her and a clear, 














“1 shine you temme lost this.” 

The speaker Was @ young man of handsome ap- 
y ‘oes an om His large, dark 
eyes were dent on with mo unfriendly gaze, 
end be suwile a be hag@ed her her truant 
P be. Sey 

3 rom. him, almost before 
@ Valo, emather girl came face to 
sd then past, not 
was uoble, 
real sunny 
her com- 
well with her 
but that the 
stranger, reeoguizedin her ap 
old acquaintance. 


For one second their eyes met. He stood transfixed 
with surprise. 
Before he recovered himself the apparition had 
vanished down some side street, and he was standing 
alone with Bella, / . 

His eyes sparkled with « sharp light, his voice 
was agitated 9a he agked ; 

‘Do you know that lady ?” 

“I never saw her before to-day.” 

He sighed. 

“I beg your pardon, Here is your bag.”” He con- 
tinued, after a pause: “ Where does that street lead 


t , 

“Middleton Street. Did you want to find out the 
lady’s name ?” 

“ No, I am sure of that. I wanted to find ber.”’ 

Bella was romantic. She knew by instinct he 
was in love, and she wished that she.could help him 
—he looked so brave and handsome, so generous and 


trae. 

“| think Loould find ont. I know someone in tho 
street, and she could tell me, perhaps.” 

“ You would be doing me « great favour, how 
great you perhaps cannot tell.” 

He bent his eyes once more upon her face 
gmiled his frank, kind eyes. ® 

Poor Bella, why was she always eecing joy coming 
to others, but never to herself. 

‘*] will try,” ehe answered, 

** And how will you let me.know? Do yon live 
here ?’’ ' 

** Not very near; but. J will comeaad tull you if 
you say where.” 

It was a strange offer, but neither Bella nor Marma- 
dake Rivington, Jua., thought of that. He aceepted 
it with alaority, the spot and house for their conser 
ence were agreed upon, and the little milliner, utterly 
forgetful of Mrs, Cuffias’ wrath, turned into Middle- 
ton Street and gave a modest tap at a house at the 
farther end, 

She did not have to wait long. Soon the motherly 
face of Mrs Chub.appeared. 

She recogaized the girl who had shown kiadness 
to Liz, and she weleomed her riglit heartily.’ 


hy 





times the thought ‘would come, how happy. she 


Lor’, noiw,an’ ite little Belg. Ao! wy bain't 











orfeoe 











a live 
you if 
farma- 
eopied 
pouier- 
utterly 


fiddle- 
at the 


otherly 
adness 


t-hain’t 
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yo bedn neat te aforé? ‘T’ya often thought of ye an’ 
wondered as ’ow you didn’t come,” 

Then, as she looked closer and saw, the girl’s wan, 
thin features and the 6adneéss no fleeting smile would 
bide, she asked : re 


An’ whiat’s the matter, honey—what’s been doing ‘ 


to Jook like that? The fayther baan’t ill, "be he ? 
Tears came to the soft eyes, : tal 
“ Oh, Mrs. Chub, he’s dead, and I’m all'alone ;” 

“Poor little ‘un, There, there, come right down 
an’ tell me all, about it,” ’ "v ; 

Obeying this, inyitation, Bella sogn found: herself 
in the best. kitchen. sc 

What washer surprise when she saw the girl about 
whom she had beew questioned so clogely sitting in 
a corner by the fire, ‘ ; Tr 

“Tbere now!l” murmured Bella to herself, ‘and 
she just is beautiful, I wish, L.was like, that, with 
those white mites of hands and all that bright hair, 
then perhaps some one like him would love me, 
I’m sure he, joyes her, else why did he-agk about 
her? I wonder who sbe is. How glad I am that I 
can tell him.’’ 

‘Miss Ida,” said Mra,Ghub, “ this is Bella.” 

Bella woudered she did not say who Bella was, ag 
the young lady could not possibly be expected to 
know. 8 PTH) MOW ES GMT tH 

She wondered stil moré when the latter ‘rose up 
and hértelf' lead -her £6 @ chair, and then took both 
her bands‘in' her own white ones aud‘ kissed her 
softly on the cheeks" '*+! ae 

‘* How strange thetishs should-eare to kieé me,’! 
thought Mes hembile-dradge. “And, oh 
what a good time pas ay Bsa they’re, meee 
There’s always good times co: te somebody, 
only I don’t seem, to bain is I wisi was—oh! [ 
wish Lwas!”.. |, ws" 

After a little pleaggnt chat Chub bustled ont, 
intent on hospitable cares, and. the two girls were 
left alone, ' es 

Then Ida Colville went upto: Daddy Grey ’s 
daughter and asked, gently : ; 

“Who was that with*tou?” , 

‘* T.don't know, nifss)’”” , 


This was strictly the trath; forin her'hurry and | 


bewilderment she had’*forgetten to’ inquire his 
name, , 

“Did ke ask you about’ me 

“ Yes.” 

To her amazement, the bright being she had un- 
consciously envied,.kneit down at her feet and, 
clasping her bands together, said : 

“ Bella, long, ago you were kind to Lizzie-Chub, 
now will you be kind to,me ?” 

Bella felt drawn two ways, She could not be fickle 
to that handsome stranger, with his kind blue eyes, 
On the other hand, ougut.she to betray the beautiful 
creature who knelt to her ? 

“T can guess all, Bella, 
he askéd you to help him.” 

“ Yes.” 

“Not many months’ ago, Bella; that gentleman 
formed part of my dailylife. Ho saw me frequently, 
I talked to him, drove with him, and danced with 
him.” 

“ And loved him!” put in Bella, kindly, 

“No, I don’t think so. A tithe caine ‘whey I had 
to leave the place I called home and commence to 
earn my living, Then he came to.say goodxbye, | 
never knew till then how good he was. He wanted 
to give up all—home, friends, everything for me, He 
asked me to be his wife,”’ 

“ Aud yon?” 

“*T felt how. good he was--I thanked him for his 
love, Icould have blessed bim-—but I refused the 
name I could not take it, for I did not love 

im.” 

‘But are you sure.” 

“Quite, He must not waste his years in waiting 
for me, He deserves to be happy, to have a wile 
fairer, more nobly born tian I.” 

” But if he loves you!” 

“He must forget me. If henever sees me; if he 
believes that 1am lost; that I cin:never ‘be more to 
him than Iam now—then he will not remember his 
love, or if ‘he ‘does, only as a fully of ‘the 
past.” 

Bella was silent. 

How could any one refuse to be at that handsome 
stranger’s side, to be his compauion for life ; the 
sr of his joys and sorrows, his heart's best 
Ove. 

It seemed too strange, but one glanced tuto’ the 
pale face told her that for weal'or' woe Ida's resolu- 
tion was fixed. 

“ What’would you have me do?” 

“Keep silent as to my’ whereabouts, ‘answer no 
questions. ‘Tell him, if you will) that I at ‘wéil; 


He wants to find me and 


tuat'the struggle is not so very bard; thav'I have 
chosen my path for once and for all, and wiiilelife is 
‘eft I will not change,” ae 


7 


delay no longer. , 
“T will tell him.” 
’ “Thank ‘you.” 


‘want the fove you ‘don’t ¢are for now.” 
“No,” ' 


it was over Bella took her leave. 


Her hiosters batte her an affectionate farewell and 
bid her come agwin soon. 


word “ Remember.” 
“Dear me,” soliloquised Bella, ag “stie walked 
rapidly home; “how queer it i8, loye comes to them 
as doesn’t want it, and otti¢rs stand by ean’t ‘have a 
‘abit of it. Good’ times seems to ‘comé to‘every one 
but me. Qh, dear, I wish some one would love me like 
he does her. It'must be g0 vide to fedl soié one thinks 
a whole heap of you. “How pretty she'is, an@ how 
good; but why doesn’t'she havehim? Seems a pity 
one doesn’t love the one who loves us ; we should be 
happier.” . 
And then likea flash of lightning she recollected 
Mrs, OCuffins, and her probavle anger at her late re- 
turn, 


wild ue ee 


CHAPTER XII. 

Mrs! Gurrins was not quite so exasperated as 
Bella Grey had feared. - 

A certam prosperous grocer, on whose hand and 
heart the bereaved widow had storet designs, chunved 
‘to drop im to tea, and ‘the absence of ‘her little -assiet- 
eut was therefore rather agretable than otherwise, 
for thodgh Mrs. Caffits'did ‘ot forone moment “be- 
lieve that Bella’s charms surpassed, or even equalted, 
her own, yet she'was versed épough in the biemishes 
of mankiud’ ‘to ‘know -thit “they ‘are ‘not always 
blessed with discriminating powers, and it‘was just 
possible Mr. Honéynian might have the bud taste to 
prefer Bella’s dark eyes ind clear complexion to her 
own more mature attractions, 

Beyond the shop wag a tiny parlour, farnished 
with high-back horsehair chairs, whicti looked as 
though they bad never been intended to.be sat apon, 
and if anyone were disrespectful enough to take 
such a liberty, revyenged their slighted dignity by 
panera the unhappy wight as uncomfortable as 
possible, . ; 

‘There was also a agfato match, which held two, 
and @ round deal table, covered with a very 
gay cloth, a little cheap clock, which lost on an 
average three hours a day, two fat china. shepher- 
desses, and a portrait. of the late lamented Mr, Cuf. 
fins, were spread outin,solemn state upon the mautel- 
piece, 

In,this room, Mra, Ouffing hed, spread ont a little 
feast quite early in the afternoon, 

The best teapot specially rabbed up fortive oo 
casion, @ glasa milk jug, and actually two bent silver 
teaspoons. 

A dish of wafery bread aud butter, another af 
shrimps and periwinkies (Mr. Honeyman loved 
“‘wheiks’’ to excess), and a plain eske, which bad 
been made and baked by the widow’s own fingers 
that very day. 

Five o’clock—six o'clock arrived, ‘and no one 
came. 

Mrs. O. grew cross and fidgetty. Cust 


Bella Bid not answer; but's rattling of tea things 
announced that Mre. Chnb‘was approaching. She must 


“Only are'you quite site’? “Won't You 'one day 


And then Mrs. Chub entered ‘with the tea, and after 


Ida kissed her-with ver full ted lips, and spoke one 


Honeyman, we can’t’ always bewranning out like you 
gents.” 

Mr. Honeyman tooked'at the teapot ; his eyes also 
intervieweu the treat and‘bntter; his: mouth watered 
at the sight of the “ whelks.”’ 

“ Will ye takeweup? Now just do, Mr: Honey- 
man; if go be you aren't én too great a hurry.” 

First he couldn't tink of ‘it; then he wok @ leok 
at the cake and said he was afraid he must yo. 

He stared at the shrimps, and thought we'd stay 
just ‘a’ minute, his littls eyes came Jasily to’ the 
‘whelke,” end them’ he ‘eat down, took off ‘his ‘iat, 
tucked up the cuffs. of his. Sandey coat aud prepared 
for work, iei, eaving: «> * ' 

_ “Te your ‘ten as ‘you tike it, Mr."Honeyman ?” 
simpered the widow, after handing him acup. 

“Prime, maw, prime,” ‘sticking ‘tis lips with 
great gusto. “{’d never wish for beiter.” 

-* Try some more whelke.” } 
} She helped tim to another plateful of those delica- 
cies. EOS 

He grinned’ and smiled, but evidently some trifle 
fon wanting to make his enjoyment quite com- 
plete. ’ 

“Whatis #?” asked the widow; ain't. the butter 

2” 


“ Bootiful.” He advanced his fat face quite close to 
his hostess, and said in a mysterious whisper, ** Have 
yeapin?”’ 

Mrs. Ouffins: hada pin; and forthwith produced it 
from some hidden fold of her dress. 

Mr. Boneyiian took it eagerly, and picked away 
wtihis “whelks” with redoubled vigour and keener 
}! ure. 

She sat'and watched him closely, making a mivato 
calculation of the half piuts of ‘ whelks” and plates 
of bread and butter he had consumed at Ler expeuse, 
all provided to further ber great design of becoming 
. Hopeyman, aud exchanging tuv gloomy litile 
shop for the tiny little grocery business in the High 
Street, 

It seemed to her that he was remarkably slow in 
coming to the point, perhaps it was nervousuess that 
impeded his progress, if 90, it certainly behdved her 
to give hima little gentle encouragement. How very 
dreadfal, if nothing ever came of it, if she remained 
Sarah Ouflins and had expeuded all that wealth of 
tea and * whelks” in vain. 

** Life is short,” she remarked, demurely, when Mr. 

Honeyman had handed her his cup for the tnird 

time. “Them as wants to be happy don’t ought to 
waste-no time in thinking about it.” 

Now what could have been more tender, more en- 

couraging, than this gentle hint ? 

Mr, Honeyman looked at Mrs. Cuffins and ogled, 

she looked at him and ogled back. 

“ Ha, ha, ha,’’ laughed the grocer. 

“Ha, ba, ha,” echoed. the widow, not knowing 

what she was laughing at. 

© And axing ye’ pardon, mum, but you do look 
charming thiis afternoon, as blooming as a pot o’ 

treacle,’ 

He reached out his large band, ia which yet lin- 

gered some traces of “ whelks,” Mrs. Ouilias placed 

her plump one in its grasp, he squeezed i: geuily ; it 

was a moment of overwhelming triumpu for the 

widow, 

Mr. Honeyman’s fat lips were open, he was just 

about to speak, when a furious knocking commenced, 

and through the glass doors Mrs. Ouffins saw « 

t in the very act of making an impatient re- 





were 
few and far between. 

She had only seld one bonnet shape and half a 
yard of frilling, which did not improve ber temper. 
At last she grew thirety, and and retiring to the 
parlour, poured herself out a cup of tea. 

Hardly had she raised the fragrant liquid to her 
lips when a modest knock eame at the partition 
which screened off the parlour from the sbop. 

The door was pushed oper, and Mr. Honeyman’s 
head appeared, to be followed presently ‘by ‘his 
shoulders, and finally by his whole person. 

Not avery small person either; ‘he stood ‘six feet 
odd, without his boots, and he was wide in’ propor- 
tion. 

His face was large and red, his tyes small and 
blue, lis hair'was of a nondescript brown, and sp 
plastered down, as to raise the suspicion that 
be had applied to it some of bis own tallow. ‘The 
top of his head wag bald, and‘he was so in the habit 
of chasing flies off it in the summer, tat he forgot 
those insects did not exist in winter, and in imagina- 
tion ‘was perpetually dispersing them, 

His nose was very red, and of a docided celestial 
tendency. 

He approached Mrs, Caffins with a leer on his fat 
lips. 

Ri Dear me, muni, all alone, that isn’t as it ought 
to be.’’ , 

Tne widow bridled a little, 





treat; intent on monetary matters, she rusued out 
after them, aud Mr. Honeyman’s sentence remained 
unspoken. 

When she was gone Mr, Honeyman eautionsly 
shut the door leading intotheshop, and after peep- 
ing to be quite sure Mrs. Cuffins wasn’t looking, 
opened another which led to the kitchen, into this 
domestic spot he intruded his burly form, and called 
aloud ; 

* Bella, Bella.” 

No answer came, He called again, “ Bella, aren’t 
you a coming? I can’t wait much longer.” 

Finding that no reply was obtainable, he trotted 

back to the parlour, devoured “hali-a-dozen whelks 
and the last remaining slice of bread and butter be~ 
fore Mrs. Cuffins could eseupedrom ber fastidious cus- 
tomer, a young woman of fifty-two, who wished to pur- 
chase a bonnet in which qnantity and quality should 
be combined at the modest cost of two and eleven- 

pence, 

This modest damsel, after turning over Mra. Cuf- 
fin’s whole stock, and.trying on at. least hali of 
them, cawe to the conclusion that there was net one 

to suit her, and quitred the shop, leaving the widow 

literally boiling over. with indiguation. 

“The bussy! to keep a turuing ‘em over and 

never buy oue.after all.. It’s my belief she came in 

justito get.a:look at tue fashions, aud never meant to 

d a ha’ penny after all!” 





“Sure it's what # loue woman must expect, Mr. | 





“Ugly thing,” sympathised Mr, Honeyman, 
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“* Yes, she just was. I don’t think the women aro 
much to look at about here, any o’ em.” 

‘4 know one who is,” said the grocer, gallantly. 

“Dear me! Whois it? Pray tell meif it ain’t 
a secret !’’ 

“Mrs. Ouffins, can’t you guess ?’’ 

‘Sure, Mr. Honeyman, I never guessed nothing 
in all my life. 1 should be afraid to try!” 

* And yet you know her.” 

**Do I, now?” 

“*Yes,’”’ with a low chuckle, “ ye sees her every 
day; ye sees her now,” with another chuckle; “it’s 
yourself, mum, yourself, mum, Where'd ye find 
another woman to hold a candle to you?” 

The widow tried to blush, but only succeeded in 
looking pleased. 

‘Lor,’ Mr. Honeyman; bat then you gents say 
anything. You're surely @ laughing at me?”’ 

‘*May sugar go up tuppence in the pound, if——” 

His protestations were cut short, for another knock 
proclaimed the arrival of a fresh customer, 

Mrs. Cuffins tore herself. away from his society, 
and finding it was half-past seven, be put on his hat, 
turned down his cuffs, and took his leave. 

When Bella Grey returned not ten minutes after- 
wards she found her employer ina highly amiable 
condition. 

Not only did Mrs. Cuffins let her off with a slight 
scolding, but she actually gave her the few shrimps 
Mr. Honeyman had spared from the mighty ravages 
of his appetite to take home for her supper. 

After such unparalleled generosity it is surprising 
that Mrs. Cuffins was not immediately transplanted 
toa better world, but she lingered on awhile, a shin- 
ing light in the midst of the dark selfishness around 
her. 

* * + * * 


Duke Rivington waited eagerly for the promised | 


interview which Bella had appointed for the follow- 
ing Sunday, 

Often did Percy Harcourt rally him on his silence 
and abstraction. 

Very mystified was he when immediately after 
luncheon, Duke started off on @ solitary expedition, 
after having cautiously but resolutely refused his 
offered companionship. 

Now this same Sunday Mother Naggs was ill, and 
she had persuaded Bella to keep her company. She 
had a strange fancy for the girl; ber broken down, 
submissive husband liked to see the dark-eyed 
damsel. 

Her son came when he thought he should meet 
her, but besides this, Mother Naggs loved Beila as 
she loved nothing else. 

She reminded her of atime when she was as young 
aud innocent herself, and she liked to have her with 
her, 

After dinner—I won’t discuss the meal as it was 
neither elegant nor substantial—Bella started on her 
walk, and much to the chagrin of Bill, declined his 
escort; not to be outdone the jealous swain set out 
afew minutes later, and followed her as closely as 
possible without exciting her attention. 

Straigh’. on she walked at a rapid pace, until 
the eastern suburb was left far behind, and she 
approach~id a pu‘lic park, a park which though little 
known tu, and little atimired by fashionable eyes, is 
yet the innocent joy of thousands of the London 
poor. 

Bill entered it too with a vague jealous fear at his 


heart, and & great uneasiness he could not 
check. 

The girl went forward as one well accustomed to 
the place. 

She looked thoughtfully to the right and to the 


left, as though expecting to meet some one. Appa- 
rently they were not there, she ceased her walk, and 
despite the coldness of the December day, took a 
seat on one of the benches near the gate. 
A great foreboding of ill came to Bill, and it did 
not lessen as he saw a man approach and seat himself 

at her side. 
(To be continued.) 








LAPSED LOVES. 





MAN lives for himself. So long as he succeeds in 
successfully surmounting the billows of life, he looks 
with calmness upon those whom the waters threaten 
to everwihelm., He hears without emotion that the 
friend of his youth has gone to the bad, while he 
scarcely stops his business to heave a sigh when he 
is told that a whilom aud dear companion has hied to 
that bourn from which no traveller returns. So en- 
grossed is he, indeed, in his own acts and personality 
that asthe years fly by he absolutely forgete those 
whose tender hands succoured him and whose loving 
hearts beat largely for him in the past. He remem- 


bers hig. father but as a shadow which for a little 
while was entwined with his, while his thoughts of 
the dead mother or the dead wife takes an indistinct 
form, 

The probability is that if he could live for an in- 
definite period the eet would gradually become 
buried in oblivion. a being or thing cannot affect 
him materially in any way there are small chances 
that he will bear it in recollection for any lengthened 
period, however much his imagination may at ove 
time have been excited by it, ‘The ordinary human 
mind seems incapable of holding and retaining more 
than a certain number of images, so if new ones are 
thrust upon it old ones must be placed in solitary 
chambers, and finally be lost sight of altogether. 
Existence in the nineteenth century being full of 
excitement, and the man who wisbes to keep well 
abreast of the times having to give almost his whole 
attention to them, and human nature being what it is, 
itis but natura] that the present is an age of forgetting, 
an age of friendships and lapsed loves. 





THE DRAMA. 
Fri eS ESPs 
THE ALEXANDRA PALACE, 
Suxce our last notice, this popular resort has fully 
earned the high meed of patronage it has received 
from all classes by the varied entertainments its 
energetic and spirited management have carried 
out. 
“ Our Boys,” presented by the original Vaudeville 
Theatre Cumpany, who have sustainec the fun of 
Mr. Byzon’s admirable comedy for 500 nights before 
London audiences, evoked from the visitors of the 
Theatre on the top of Muswell Hill irrepressible 
laughter. 
Never were Mr, David Jamesand Mr. W. Farren 
in better form as Perkyn Midulewick and Sir Thomas 
Champneys, the fathers of *‘ Our Boys.” 
The performance of “ Rip Van Winkle” by the 
great American actor, Mr, Jeaffreson, was, in another 
line, an approved success. 
“Hamlet,” with Mr. William Creswick as the 
Prince, supported by Mr. Heary Marston, an: Lionel 
Brough as the first gravedigger, was a higher flight. 
Mr. J. F. Toole as Professor Muddle, and Miss E. 
Farren as Maty Ann in the “ Spelling Boe,” and the 
former in “ Tottles,” gave the visicors the very best 
specimens of the ‘screaming farce ” which carries 
London with it at the present day. 

Tom [aylor’s effective drama, “ The Ticket of Leave 

Man,” “Still Waters run Deep,” with that won- 
drous artiste Mrs. Stirling, aud the gorgeous Easter 
piece, “Turco the Terrible,” with its * Princess 
Show,” have also occupied the Theatre. 
Turning from the drama to musical entertain- 
ments we have had in addition to two grand concerts, 
Italian operas, Travatore, Marta, etc., by the Parepa 
Rosa and the Royal Italian Opera Companies, 
“Madame Larchiduc,” with Ewily Soldene ; Mrs, 
Howard Paul’s entertainment, and greatest attraction 
of allin this department, three English ** Ballad ”’ 
Operas, supported by the prince of Huropean tenors, 
Sims Reeves, and by the artistic American basso, 
Signor Foli, who, tothe delight of the musical public, 
appearsto have naturalised himself among us. On 
the 20th ‘‘ Guy Mannering,” on her Majesty’s Birth- 
day, “ The Beggar's Opera,” with Mr. Wiuford Morgan 
as Captain Macieath, and on Saturday, June 3, ** ‘ne 
Waterman,” with the last act of *, Lucia di Lammer- 
moor,” have been péPformed. ‘I'hese are a few of 
the dramatic and musical treats which the public 
have enjoyed at the Alexandra, 

Of outdvor sports the Alexandra Park races, on 
the 12th and 18th, the Pony races on the 23rd, the 
Bicycle races (profession«l), Balloon ascents aid 
grand displays of Fireworks, have attracted their tens 
of thousands. Brockmanu’s matchless. troupe.of 
trained animals in the circus have delighted all ages 
by their marvellous docility, intelligence, and, we 
had almost added, comedy—for the monkeys who 
dine and wait at table, and steal wine and sweets, 
like some of our human servitors, do all but talk. 

Of course May has had its flower shows of splen- 
dour, perfume, and beauty, and June is following 
with its displays of unrivalled roses. Whitmonday 
counted upwards of seventy thousand visitors, and 
the fireworks on the Thursday were splendid. Though 
we have not yet exhausted the catalogue of what is 
to be seen, heard, and enjoye | at the People’s Palace 
on the northern heights of London, we must here 
pause, and witha mem. thatraces are fixed for two 
days on the 9th and 10th of June, and trotting 
matches for the 12th, and that the dining and re- 
freshment departments, under the experienced .and 
woll-approved superintendence of Messrs. Bertram 
and Roberts, are in full working order, and unsur- 
passed in every detail of economy, profusion, and 
excellence, we must for ashort time bid farewell to 
the Alexandra Palace and Park. 


“Tae Corsican Brothers” is in preparation for re. 
vival at the Olympic Theatre. 
Ma, Joun ©. Bucksrong, a rson of Mr. 
Buckstone of the Haymarket Theatre, has made a 
successful first appearance with the Chippendale 
Company at the Gaiety Theatre. Dublin, and is now 
playing at the Ampitheatre, Liverpool. 

Mr. Irvine is going through some of his old plays 
at the Lyceum ,; and later on proposes to produce “I'he 
Belle’s Stratagem ”—a play almost unknown to the 
present generation of tre-goers, and less famous 
than ‘‘'‘The Beau’s Stratagem,” but a strong play 
nevertheless, and noteworthy because it shows thas 
Mr. Irving has deserted tragedy for comedy. 

Mr. and Mars. GERMAN REgEp have in preparation 
an entertainment from the pen of Mr, Gilbert, styled 
“The Wicked Duke.”’ 

Mr. J. L, Toore will return to the Gaiety for 
twelve nights at the end of July. 





FIRESIDES THAT OUR DAUGHTERS 
LEAVE. 


The sun shines brightly overhead, 

The iilies gleam, the sweet birds sing ; 
The morrow cannot be to-day, 

Nor winter seem like budding spring ; 
The lingering breath of orange-bloows, 

The rooms in festival array, , 
Are bat mute tokens to my soul 

‘Of ove who left my howe to-day. 


I called her baby once; she'lay 
A helpless burden in Love’s arms ; 
I curled the rings of shining gold, 
And watching the swift-unfolding charms; 
I sang her lullabies each eve, | 
‘Ftucked ber up, with kiss on Kiss, 
And thought the world could never hold 
For me # purer, sweeter bliss. “ 


And then a dimpled Isssie sat, 
Morn, noon and night, beside my knee. 
The babe was precious, aud the child 
Seemed just as sweet and dear to we: 
For her I rified Summer’s wealth, 
Robbed Winter of its hoarded store, 
And told the ald, enchanted tales, 
‘Lhe fairies’ lore conued o’er aud o'er, 


Anon a quiet school-girl came, 
- And books and study filled the years, 
Nor stole one tithe of ‘all the love 
‘That blinded. me with jealous fears ; 
Her miud unfolded day by day, 
Till, all too soon, a maiden stood 
Upon that shore where cuildhood’s grace 
is merged in glorious womanhood. 


An orange-wreath now crowns her brow, 
Love’s golden pledge is on er haud, 

And, just as in the olden time, 
With folded hands, alone | stand! 

A shadow dims the dear old place— 
Tuere’s something gone for which I 

grieve ; 

Nor bloom, nor song, nor sun can light 

Tbe firesides that our daughters leave! 


No more we see them, day by day ; 

No more we wait Love's good-night kiss; 
Dut wander through the silent rooms, 

And mourn the years of vanisned bliss! 
Just as we loved, our daughters love ; 

Yet, still, our lonely spirits grieve ; 
For farther off from Heaven seem 

‘The firesides that our daughters leave! 


L. §. N. 





Tue Fourure.—Who rests content with. the pre- 
sent? None, We have all deep within us a craving 
for the future. In childhood weanticipate youth: in 
youth, manhood; in manhood, old age: and to what 
does that turn buttoa world beyondour own? [rom 
the very first, the strong belief-is nursed within us : 
we look forward and forward, till that which was de- 
sire grows faith, The to come is the universal beri- 
tage of mankind; and he claims but @ small part of 
his portion who looks not beyond the grave, 

We cannot conguer fate and necessity, yet we can 
yield to them in such a manner as to be greater than 
if we could, 

Dzce1t.—Some people continue under such gross 
and habitual self-deception that the most blunderiug 
observer of human nature can understand them 
better than they can themselves. ‘There are persous 
who have so accustomed themselves to all the arts 
and tricks of falsehood that to gain a plain end ina 
plain way would be to them as tasteless and insipid 
as warm water. 
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VINCENT LUTTREL; 
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FRIENDSHIP BETRAYED. 
By the Author of “ Fighting for Freedom,” etc, ete. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


“ A STRANGE fellow, that,” said Jasper Dorrington 5 
“seems to know you, Luttrel ; ‘most likely a sponge 
squeezed dry in London who hopes to imbibe a little 
moisture by fixing himself upon you in Paris ?” 

* He will find that I am an ugly rocher for any 
Monsieur Laroche to fix upon in the hope of blood- 
sucking,” laughed Luttrel. ‘‘ However, if he js really 
an acquaintance I will not entirely turn my back 
upon a countryman in distress. Yet 1 suall leave bim 
to find me out without any assistance from myself. 
There are so mavy Englishmen in Paris whom one 
would rather not know tnat I shall reckon this Mon- 
sieur Laroche among the number until 1 know more 
of him.” 

Jasper and Luttrel then left the dirty salon-a-jeu, 
and, aiter threading a maze of dirty streets by the 
light of the streot-lavierns suspended midway, 
emerged upon the Reu de Rivoli and, reaching their 
hotel, retired for the niy ht. 

Jasper slept soundly after the fatigu<s of a long 
day’s pursuit of pleasure. 

Not so Vincent Luttrel. Despite repeated attempts 
to woo slumber he lay awake, tormentei by a 
feverish insomnia, in which tte ever-present features 
of the leering, red-faced croupier obtruded them- 
selves upon bim whether he closed his eyes or stared 
into the shadowy obscurity of his chamber, whose 
a was rendered visible by a flickering night- 

ig ht. 

‘Thus was he tormented till after break of day, and 
at the time he had proposed to arise he fell into his 
first sleep. 

‘Tbe.sun was high in the heavens when Jasper 
Dorrington entered his apartment and bade him good 
morning. 

Luttrel awoke from an unrefreshing sleep; some 
indistinct presentiment, which he made an effort to 
defy, hung heavily on him. “ 

* Your friend of last vight, Monsieur Laroche, has 
kept his promise of an early visit,” remarked Jasper. 
‘He has been in the visitors’ room this half pour. 
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[CAPTAIN FITZGERALD. 


He scems to be well known asa ‘hail fellow well 
met’ with both the French gargons. and German 
kellner.” : 

“The diable. with Monsieur Laroche,” said 
Luttrel, with assumed ‘gaiety. ‘‘ A red-nosed spectre 
has haunted meall night. If I can find a reasonable 
excuse I'll reveuge myself by .laying hold of his 

roboscis, as St. Dunstan did that of his Satanic 

ajesty, only | lack the red-hot tongs which assisted 
his saintship’s gripe of Old Nick’s nasal organ. Let 
the waiter tell Monsieur Laroche that Mr, Luttrel 
will do himself the pleasure of seeing him so soon as 
he is dressed.” 

Vincent Luttrel was soon in slippers and dressing» 
gown and descended to his breakiast-room, 

The stranger was ushered in; and there for the 
present we will leave them. 

* #* - * * 

“Fears of the brave and follies of the wise” 
have been the themé of all who have written the 
lives of heroes and philosophers, Bravery that is 
mere brute courage is but a low endowment, and 
Rochefoucauld has told us the humiliating truth, 
* qui vit sans folie ne’st pas si sage qui’l croit; ” in 
other words, “there is no wise man who is not partly 
fool.” Vincent Lutirel in his selfism, his cynicism, 
his infidelity, and his utter disbelief in the honesty 
of man or the virtue of woman, had very nearly 
reached the standard of perfection, set up by the 
French philosophers and the esprits forts of the early 
revolution and latest Commune ; yet he felt an inde- 
finable and uncontroilabie repugnance to meeting 
the shabby, red-nose |, impertinent croupier of the 
“copper hell,’’ and so strongly did this prepossession 
work upon Lim that had he dared to run away from 
the dilemma in which he was placed he would have 
gladly done so. 

He wasangty with himself, he knew not why, 
for surely he. did not fear this contemptible un- 
known? 

Yet he placed his hand on the lock of the door of 
the breakfast-room with something very like trepida- 
tion, 

There he beheld his seedy acquaintance of the 
overnight, his back turned towards him, looking out 
of the window into the street below. 

The man turned slowly upon hearing Luttrel 
enter, bowed with a sinister and provokingly patro- 
nising smile, handed a chair to Luttrel, who simply 
took it from him by the back, and remained stand- 
ing. 

The stranger seated bimself, and Luttrel seemed to 
await his spesking, undecided whether to eject bim 


























Summarily as an impertinent intruder, or to assist 
him as a countryman in distress, should his case 
prove one for relief. 

Vincent Luttrel felt anything but bold as the 
glittering, cold, steel-grey eyes of the old man, who 
however, seemed rather old by dissipation thau by 
years, were fixed searchingly upon him. 

“It is some years since we met, Mr. Luttrel,’’ said 
the strauger, “ years enough to make a hole in the 
best part of a middle-aged man’s life. Yet the oo. 
currences which marked our meeting, I should think, 
can hardly have parted from the memory of one who 
took so active a part in them?” 

Luttrel looked at him as if he did not comprehend 
his meaning, or recognise his person. 

* Yes, Mr. Luttrel,” continued he with a spiteful 
sneer, * it nay or may not suit you to remember our 
‘ Adventures of a Night,’ as it did not suit me at that 
time to remember them myself, but [ can tell you 
that for some time after my violent death !’’ and the 
iellow laid a peculiar accent on the last two words, 
‘*I searched narrowly the English newspapers to 
see if. that jealous and furious cornet whom you 
wounded on that fatal ion had ded 
in getting a divorce from his pretty flirt of a wife, 
and damages in a case of Denton against Luttrel 
which I thought more than probable would be in- 
stituted.” 

As he spoke thus Vincent Luttrel looked fixedly at 
the bright grey eyes, which seemed to fix him with 
the fascination of a basilisk, but he spoke not. 

“You don’s mean to pretend you have forgotten 
that moonlight night, and the cliffs, and the strugule, 
and the chance-shot, and the cold sea-bath which 
you so kindly assisted me to, by which my life was 
so remarkably saved ?”’ 

* You are talking in riddles, my friend,” said 
Luttrel, uneasily. 

“Oh, you require me to me more explicit, do 
you?” said the man; “ well, I will be. The splash 
into the water—for there was some twenty feet of 
a running tide coming into the bay round the head- 
land from which gue or other, or both of you, tossed 
me—was seen by a small fishing-sloop holding off the 
coast, in the shadow of the tail rocks; for the little 
craft bad on board sundry kegs of Schiedam which 
they were just after getting out of a cavein the 
face of the cliff at high water, and meant to ‘run’ 
that very night a little distance off on a practicable 
beach. The fellows, you may guess, were astonished 
at my flying leap, as they thought it, and putting out 
their sweeps, they were soon across me as I floated 
along, and in one minute, as they afterwards told me, 
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I was on the deck of ‘La Petite Poulet,’ as wet asa 
swab, and as muteas a stockfish. ‘The contrabands, 
as our continentals call them, were humane fellows, 
so they poured cognac down my throat, and as soon 
as they found I was bleeding fromithe neck and ear, 
they washed my wound with thesame cordial styptic, 
and bound it up in shipsbape fashion, As, however, 
they were not desirous of any but the most distant 
acquaintance with the English coastguard, they 
an ded their kegs with the pag Be gs on the Eng- 
lish shore, and carried me ef on return voyage 
to St. Malo’s, whero I gepewered in tho hospital for 
ehipwrecked seamen,” ~ 

Luttrel had by thie time recovered an artificial 
composure, and looked with well-feigned astonish- 
ment at the speaker, 

*Ventredleu!” myattered the fellow, and 
angry at Vincent's silence ; sre-you todeny 
your identity, Mr. Lasttpel, and the you are 
under to me for my forbearance in pot taking 
criminal proceedings which might have exuded én the 
hanging, or at any rate the imprisonment, of yourself 
and the passionate whose purse-strings 
his pretty wife hat-drawn so freely in her partiality 
to me—yes, for me, Captain Percy O'Gorman Fitz- 
gerald, of the Venezuelan Huesars. Just think what 

® course of proceeding I might have taken bed ‘it 
not been inconveniemt to me at that time to present 
myself as a public prosecutor, and what figure you 
and your friend would bave cut before ¢welve bonest 
men in a jury-box!’* r 

* Loan only say that you are, without exception, 
the most audacious impostor that it has been my mis- 

fortune to encounter in my whole life,” said Vincent 
Luttrel, indignantly, “I know no Captain Fits. 
gerald, except one who still lives, at least he did so 
a few weeks since ig St. James’s street, and whois a 
member of the Rag and Famish, I thiek that gentle- 
man had an adventure some yearssince about a lady, 
long dead, in which a fiend of mine, Mr. Denton, 
aleo dead, was copeermed: but that you shonld dare 
to personate that Captain Fitzgerald, fer awhat pur- 
pose | can hardly conceive, is 80 cOmfeuméedly impu- 
dent that I shall feel myself quite justified in hand- 
ing you over to the Parisian police as an impostor 
who seeks to extort money by trumping up an un- 
founded criminal charge against two gentlemen of 
position and wealth, one of whom, as I tell you, has 
gone to the grave without even the knowledge of 
this abominable accusation.’’ 

It was now the tnrn of the swindling gambler to 
be astonished, and astonished he certainly was. 

We have said that Captain Fitzgerald was a big 
Irishman, but he was a bully and a coward at heart. 
and he felt that if Luttrel should resort to violence 
that he would find him bie master. His fear, too, 
of any intimate relations with the Paris police was 
something beyond the dread of a canary for a cat— 
the very sight of a sergeant de ville, though they 
were as plentiful as green-flies in summer, gave him 
a “turn.” 

His courage, like Bob Acres, ‘seemed to ooze 
out at his fingers’ ends,’ and his insolent tone was 
aubdued to almost fawning expostulation. 

Vincent Luttrel had crossed swords with him fn 
the encounter of resolve and audacity, and had tri- 
umphed. The bully succumbed, dropped his point, 
and cried ‘‘ quarter |” 

‘‘Morbleau! that would be an ungrateful return ! 
Give me into custody of the infernal police of this 
city because I did not make what they call a ‘re- 
clamstion' for my ill-usage and give you into the 
custody of yours. You must be jesting, Misther 
Lattrel. Afterall these years we have knowe nach 
other, too, 1 have surely some claim on your con- 
sideration, as a countryman whom fortune has used 
unkindly. Ihave no desire to open old sores, I as- 
sure you! I’m of a forgiving disposition, as you see, 
and as that raging cuckold has settled all scores in 
this world, why | view your past in that unlucky 
affair as only what I’d be after doing myself if any 
friend of mine asked me to get him out of a difficulty 
in the matter of fighting. So we'll let that fly 
stick to the wall, Misther Luttrel, with your per. 
mission, and trate bygones as bygonea.”” 

“Though I confess your story has interested and 
surprised me,’’ said Luttrel, forcing a smile, *‘I must 
request, if you valine my assistance, that you will be 
so good as not to amuse your acquaintance by its 
relation in connection with the names of Vincent 
Lattrel or my departed friend, Mr. Denton. If you 
do so and I hear of it, perchanee a little biographical 
sketch of ‘your antecedents, in which you may de- 

pend I shall not gloss over your peceadilloes on the 
other side of the Channel, shall be furnished to the 
chief bureau of police, where they take great care of 
such little memoirs and produce them at very incon- 
venient times.» You understand me?” 


“Perfectly. But I don’t believe, Misther 


Luttrel, that it’s in you to thrample intirely on « poor 
Givil that’s already down in the scale of jintility since 


we used to meet at Crockford’s and Eph. Bend’s, in 
the ring,’ or at Leamington, Cheltenham or Scar- 
borough in the sayson. Blur an’ ’ounds, er 
Luttrel, yon can’t mane to say,” said Fitzgerald, 
warming into his natural manner, “that you'll 
pache on a poor divil about « few mistakes that he’s 
paid the pinalty for in a twinty years’ thransporta- 
which is more than the judges "nd. give him 
forrightdows robbery or manslaughter. 
* I did not say I would, unless you first break the 


agreement I propose to you, whi¢h is that you never, 
veless I mabe the : 














tened inside the collar upto his very 
the absence of linen, * you 
with your I will give 
note As an earnest ; and,'aee first exp 
#t.once introduce you to the generous Yous 
man you saw with me last night, i 
to second my good intentions towards y 
is aware of your visit, it- 
should bea participator 1 
deserving fellow conntrym 
The bitter irony of Lutére 
words would have stung any 
Fitzgerald was so 
mendacity, and méadigit 
the satire as a joke,/en 
the prospect of “ a bands 
Luttrel’s pr & ‘ 
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* Jasper, mon ami,” Vincent Luttrel, “there's 
the man we saw last night at the St. Landry. Iie 
many of his countrymen; for he hails from Ireland, 
he has run through his paternal acres, if his father 
hadn’t done so before him, sold his commission, paid 
some of his debts with the money and spent the rest 
anda good deal more. For the balance of his liabili- 
ties he has given leg-bail, and ‘now I think I have 
said all I need to introduce Captain Fitzgerald, whom 
I must take the credit of saying I recognised as some- 
thing more than the common rub of croupiers in 
‘copper hells.” , 

“By my troth, and’ that’s a mighty facayshus way 
of telling « sad story, and though I say it that 
shouldn’t, it’s mighty like the truth of the matter, 
For my father, rest his soul, kept the ould castle 
against the bailiffs for many a year, until at last one 
of the process sarvers got in as a praste and popped 
the execution into hie hand. f 

“ Sarved at last,” said the dying man, and off he 
wint, to hiven, I hope, ‘“‘ That was how he paid the 
debt of nature, which some rascally joker said was 
the only debt he did pay, and left me’ heir to Castle 
Rackrent, the ould ancient family sate, nine fore- 
closed. cottages, and a lieutenant’s commission in a 
marchiug regiment,” 

Jasper Dorrington laughed heartily at this charac- 
teristic speech, as he thonght, and Vincent Luttrel, 
taking up the cue, continued: 

“Very good, Capfiiin, very good; bat I did not 
listen to your story to make a jest of a man’s mis~ 
fortunes, and I can only regret that my means do 
not permit me te do more for a countryman meeting 
strangers in a foreiga land. Accept this note,” 
and he drew fourth one for a hundred franos, withor: 
alluding to the former of fifty, ‘‘and I hope that 
some of your richer countrymen will increase the 

ift.’’ 
: ‘* Permit me, withoat offence, to double it,” said 
Jasper, takivg out a note for five hundred francs, 
and slipping it into the gratified grasp of the copper 
D. 

“ Youoverwhelm me, gentlemen, with your gene- 
rosity,” said Fitzgerald, bowing. “Need I say, gen- 
tlemen, that I shall be most happy to see you at the 
rue St. Landry; and should you at any time: desire 
a guide in explaining ‘Les mystéres de Paris,’ and 
there are more of them, as I can assure you, than 
even Eugéne Sue describes, you can always com- 
mand the humble services of Captain O'Gorman 
Fitzgerald ” 

So saying the adventurer took his departure. 

* Strange fellow, that,” said Vineent ; “ there are 
scores like him about, Jasper, some of them worse, 
some better, but none of them to be trusted, Look 
in at the rue St: Landry, ha! ha! what a kind 
invitation. ‘ Will you walk into my parlour, said 
the spider to the fly ; ’tis the prettiest little parlour 








ever you did spy,’ ” and Vincent Luttrel hummed in 


a2-| of fortune, or fate, or whatever d 
pal | Changes of the most gay and fee 
$ }moruly and 


« musical tone the first verse of a then popular bal. 
lad, “ The gratified rascal, friend Jasper, you see 
would pluck benefacter or stranger with perfect im- 
partiality. ‘’Tis all fish that comes to net’ with 
these fishers of men, and Captain Fitzgerald, I sup- 
pose, is merely pursuing son metier when he asks his 
charitable patrons tosupplement their donations by 
putting on red or black at his ‘little go;’ but we will 
not avail of his invite to share the hospi- 
talities of the tue St. Landry. Have you ordered 
the caléche, Jasper ? I propose totake a turn in the 
Bois de Bo where we may hope about three 
to see the handsomest and the best dressed sovereign 
lady in Europe, and the longest headed parvenu 
whose star has led him tothe throne of his uncle, 
which he may keep until the gaid star tumbles from 
its meridian by some gudden revolution of the wheel 
@ity rules the rapid 
‘ of the most 
world. 
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frequently his guilt 
ape In sony Soggy 

n many waye and on many g 

We Prac ue Mr. Straps bad himeelf also a 

good adviser and @ white-sergeant at home at Olover- 

‘nook, and by t letters between the plighted 

pair, Mr. Martha Miller aucourant of the 


- Straps 
yt the travellers and of himself, while Martha 


ept Mr. Straps posted up in thé gossip and occur- 
rences of Clovernook and its denizens, 

As Mr, Straps will play a part hereafter in the 
doings of the two gentlemen, his master and Mr. 
Luttrel, we have~hera recorded the, fret of) his 
presence in Paris, aud farther that Mr. Straps by no 
means entertained so good an opinion of Mr, Lut- 
trel as his master, Jasper Dorrington, On the con- 
trary, he strongly suspected ‘tis master's friend to be 
anything but a honest gentleman, and he watched 
him for proofs of the correctnegs.of his suspicions. 

The friends were soon in the splendid drive of the 
Bois, where, amid the maguificent equipages of the 
rich and the noble from every part of the world, the 
English horses and carriages of the Emperor and the 
Empress Eugenie were the admiration of all be- 
holders, 


Vineent and his friend received, as the Im- ° 


perial ruler of France perceived their nationality at a 
glanee, a most gracicus salute from the saturnine 
ruler, and a sweet and smiling acknowledgment 
of their uncowered obeisance from that fair and 
angust lady, then in the pride of her. beauty and 
high rank, aud now the widowed and dethroned 
mother of a young cadet im the Royal Artillery of 
Engiaad, and herself the mourning and resigned 
occupant of a private country gentleman's abode at 
Chislehurst!” 

That evening, after a grand bail given by the 
Prefect of the Seine, Baron Haussmann, at the Hotel 
de Ville, Vincent Luttrel sat in his chamber, . He 
was ina meditative mood, and, having partially un- 
dressed, had d dacach dressing-gown, and 
getting out his travelling-desk and writing materials, 
had seated himself; for the day had already dawaed, 
at a table, 

“This fellow must be got rid of, that’s the only 
way to make him safe. Yes, got rid of—but how ? 
I wish I could, as Falstaff says, ‘ poison him in in o 
pot of ale,’ or ‘ put ratsbane in his porridge.’:» This 
resurrection of a rascal is certainly perplexing—very 
perplexing—especially consideriag the use I've been 
making of his supposed death. How to make it a 
real one is now the question, The scoundrel is such 
a waif that he wouldn’t be either missed or inquired 
after, that’s in favour of his removal, but then, as 4 
comic fellow says in an absnrd play, ‘ there never was 
a murder without a body,’ aud somehow or other that 
precious body will turn up, and somehow the body 
must be accounted for... ‘[here’s 2 body—-who did it 
belong to, and how cameit to bea body? And then 
there’s a bother. 

“I am quite of that gentleman's opinion, tht 
murder’s a clumsy expedient—bnt then its effi- 
cacious so far as regarde direct evidence, as ‘ dead 
men tell no tales.’ In what an ivexplicable circle dc 
events move!. Here.am J, after twenty. years of 
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Practising on theifearé of a pusilfariiinons dupe, my- * 
Selfrim the np eee’ as’ my’ viétim. Bat I sliall 
not, like Hugh (mi; ‘ton arid 'eweat and faidels 
beat,’ when d can make ecomebody's ‘quistus’ with a’ 
bare bod in,’ wotely: ‘This sot’ Fitzgerald must ‘be 
made.safe womehswi The how is not 'yét quite 
fashioned in the anvil of my brain, bnt it soon shall’ 
be, ew theiron soul, Vincent Luttre]; your star is not 
to be quenched of its path obscured ‘by such an ad- 
verve ‘infltence as this muiidled, clatét-soaked and | 
brand steeped outcast tau exercise, Onpirain’ Fitz-' 
geratd,ybur ‘silenes is necessary to my ce of 
mind and security, @nd-gilenced-you shall be at once 
and for ever,” 

Vincept, Luttrel, eat a;few moments in thouzht, 
then hastily scribbled two short notes and a long and 
laboured letter for Eaghind, 

The two short svtes He pluced in his breast-pecket 
of wis day-coat, to the fongerlerter le «affixed a'triple 
stamp, two for France aud ove for Englund, and 
thep, laying himself down outside the ‘bedelothes, 
soon fell asleep, thoroughty fatigued with more'than 
tweaty!hours of active p!casure and ‘business, 


CHAPTER XXIII 


“*Lurtre.,” said Jasper, on entering the breakfast- 
room at toon, “ J’ m' afraid that | thust make my tour 
less exténsive and of shorter duration thin [ briginally 
contemplated, - My futher’ writes that he would wish 
me to be in Engiind by tlie first week of pext month, 
and heré’s the 17th. [ve a sttony stispicion that 
there’s something'tiatrimonial in the wind. Dial 
ever wention to you an.old Yorksbite family of the | 
name of Pomfret ? Sir Piers Ponifret is the head of it. 
@ne of bis sons, Lionel, once did me the favour’ of. 
saving my not very valuable life, at least, as the ad- 
vertisemenits for lost property say, ‘of no value to 
anybody'but the owner.’ The ‘attair happened here, 
in Parié,'a very few years ago, and when | introduced 
Lionel to my sister Alice, then only & school-girl, she 
took stuch’a childish liking to young Lionel sat I be- 
lievé stro has éver since made liim her standard of. 
comparison with all the brave knights and handsome 
princes she has read abotit in story- books, Of course 
now sié’s grown into a womat she would laugh at all 
that sort of thing, but so it was, and every vacation 
when sho Camie home, aud evéery time that I or the 
governor went to London or Yorkshire, we were ex- 
pected to be ableto report something about Mr. Lionel 
Pomfret, on'pain of disappoitting Miss Alice Dorring- 
ton. At last F quizzed’her about her lover; she be-. 
edme consciotts of an impropriety, dropped the in- 
quiries, and blushed or was offended if I jested about 
him, Then Ll eaw how it was. Well, I am sure the 
govertior respects Sit Piers, and 1 know he likes 
young Lionel, 80 what can be more natural than that 
there stiOuld be a mitch sur le tapis between young 
Potfret and my pretty sister ?’” 

Vinésnt Luvirel wished Lionél Pomfret and sister 
Alicé at the bottom 6f the Red’ Sea. 

“We have yet a fortnight in hand, Jasper,” re- 
plied te; “‘so I don’t see that we need very much 
shorten our'tan. Monaco we may resign, but a trip 
to Hoéitiburg Goula be compassed, and 1 have it on 
my programme to ‘punt a little there, and stake a 
few Napoleons against, the bank of bis table-keeping, 
royal; atid serene highness. He does business on 
rather more favourable terms with his customers than 
some other small sovereigns, who derive their incomes 
from bottling aud selling nauseous mineral waters, 
and picking the pockéis Of foreign visitors to their 
little-go dominions.. We can do Homburg and be 
back iu England by the 9th or 10:h, at latest,” 

**Agreea !” said Jasper Dorrington, for he wag un- 
consciously dominated by the stonger will,“ agreed. 
By-the-bye, I shall leave my man, Straps, behind 
here in Paris, in charge of my impedimenta—that, I 
beliéve, is the ‘foreign correspondents’? word for 
luggage—and keep on my rooms here till our retarn. 
I don’t want him on this trip, at any rate. We will 
set Out to-morrow, Luttrel,”’ 

Vincent Luttrel did not quite relish this sudden 
departure. 

He had, as we have seen, an ‘iron in the fire,’ in 
respect to the inconvenient and inopportune résusci- 
tation of ‘the twice-slain Captain Fitzgerald. 

That personage appeared to be secured, unlike 
Mavy others, both froma dry death and a wet one. 
Vincent Luttrel did not feel satisfied that Fitzgerald, 
though not born to bé drowned, would be-hanged, ac- 
cording to the proverb. 

On the contrary, he was just now revolving im his 
mind how to make sure of that gentléman, by @ntici- 
pating Mr, Calcraft and his then “ new drop.” 

There was, however, no help for jt, ‘unless he 
risked the immediate parting with his compagnon. de, 
sorage, Which he was,by no means prepared to | 


0. 
Such an opportunity of plucking. «pigeon, nneps-) 





pectedly might not recur, and be might lose tite 


bitd in hand withotft" ever gctting the “two in the 
btsh. 

So hé determined that, will-be will-be, tho “affair 
Fitzgeratil,” asa Frenchman would ‘call it, must be 
laid on’thé Shelf, to bo taken down ‘at the first favour- 
able opporthinity. . . 

The next day the ‘friends’ left Paris, and the 
apartment ‘being engaged for a fortnight, the keys 
were left with the ¢onciétge, and Mr. Straps beca 
A-contlemia at largo, with ‘a liberal board- wages al- 
Yowance and ahtghtly lodging it the hotel. 

It was natural that Mr. Straps should, as‘a garcoh 
d’esprit, resolve to.seedtife-aiter-the fashion of his 
masters and “‘ betters,” so he habited himself every 
evening en costume? do bal, coneealed by a military 
cloak, dauced at La Salle St. Cecille and La Mabille, 
to the music of Musard, flirted with grisettes antl 
lorettey at the Jardin a’Hiver and Le Chateau des 
Fleurs, promenade at the Sunday balls at the Porte 
St; Martit, and was & ‘milor Anglais’ at the 
Owsino’ @ Astidres, ~°’ St 

‘At‘these placed’ Mr: Straps, as milor Hstrapes, 
made appointments (dever kept) with namerous ladies 
of rank—a Class numerous in Paris, and remarkable 
for the’ libetality ‘with which they distribute their 
cats to'casnal acquathtances, 

As we like to’bé precise in these matters, leat we 
stioald bé'stspeoted of slander, we may mention 
that Mr. Straps, having the vanity to preserve some 
of ‘ these” pasteboard’ ‘souvenirs of suppers and 
petites verres, for whitch he had paid pretty smartly, 
‘the same fell into“the hands of Martha Miller, at 
‘an afte? péridil, ia an old portemonnaie, 

Tt was litky for Mr, Straps that they fell into our 
hands ; otherwise dn explanation might have enlight- 
ened Mrs, Stripsin a manner not quite agreeable to, 
tifat gentleman. 

The addresses of these cards were most of them 
—“rue Brédor,” “rue Taitbout,” “rue Neuve des 
Mathutins,” or “rue Richer,’ while the names of 
the’ **ladies' of rank,” as Mr. Straps among his 
intimates always maintained, them to be— were 
Rigolbche, Cota I’Ecaillare (she dealt in oysters), 
La Baronne de Biarritz, Madame Engenie Zou-Zou, 
and Dia Marquise de Bellesdents—names certainly 
not to be found in the French peerage, 

Among other recreations of Mr, Straps, was a 
look-it ur‘the rue St, Landry, for neither the aureous 
nor the argeutins pandemonium suited his purse, 
and here it was his fortune to recognise, in the per 
son of the fiery-nosed croupiér, the visitor of Vin- 
cent Luttrel and his master at. their hotel on the 
mording preceding their departure from Paris. 

Mr. Straps rightly conjectured ‘that this was an 
acquaintance ié was bound to cultivate, as he held 
it to be one of ‘the daties of aservaut who desired to 
be of use to his master, to know as much of his 
secrets und thosé of his friends as he could possibly 
make himself master of, 

On entering the dingy salon de jeu, on the night, 
or rathér morning in question, the ** business”’ was 
slack, four or five séedy individuals, mere “ bonnets” 
of the establishment, were performin’, a very lugu- 
brious task of “ keeping the bail rolling ” by putting 
down lent-money agaiust the “ player ;” winning or 
losing as might‘serve to “draw” the onlooker to 
stake. 

Mr. Straps, rather warm with wine, and if high 
spirits at his “‘sucetss ’’ with au incognita who had 
designedly betrayed her own secret at the nrasked 
ball at La Olaserie de Lilas, put down a small iand- 
full of ronze coin on *‘ red,” and the croupier, after 
the “ decision of ‘tte die,” crying “ Rouge gazne!” 
raked ap thé “dirty money,” and taking “the bank 
rate’’ out’ of the heap, pashed* the rest overto the 
delighted Mr. Straps wita a smiling ‘a vous milor,” 
which quite won the admiration of that yvinolent per+ 
sotage,who incontinently put down the wnole.with 
the addition of a piece of silver on the'red, 

Of course this time the luck of “ black ’’ was in 
the ascendant, and “Noir gagae’’ sent Mr, Straps’ 
coin iato the pockets of somevody else. 

Mr. Straps twice more “stuck to his colour ’’ and 
won once, changed it, and lost twice, and so 
’* the doctrine of chances ” being vindicated to Mr. 
Straps’ loss and -dissatisjaction—which, however, as 
a “milor’’ he did wot, allow to be perceived—the 
croupier called “ time,” aud the play wasiover. 


Mr, Straps found M, le Capitaine, as he. was called | 


bythe frequenters of the salon, extremely affable, . 
and quite ingiined to accept his inv.tatiom to a “strong 
breakfast at a house which he swongly recom- 
mended in la rue des Petits Moulins which M. lo 
Capitaine patroniged, probably irom aa association of 
ideas as somewhat tesembling a Frenen tranelation 
of an early coffee-nouse in our Little Windwill 
Street, Haymarket, which wa8in close, proximity to 
Soho, the Argyll Rooms, aud that dirty district . 
where foreigners most do congregate, the boulevard | 
of wich was, the now verdant rus io urbe known. to, 
many an exile as * Laicéster Squat.” 





‘Here'then in “the street of Little Windmills,” 
Mr..Straps and M. Je Capitaine sat down:tos “ har- 
legiin,” @ compound dish of meats and vegetables 


of Which, the constitdents are known only to a French 
taiteur, a Joaf of ‘fine bread” and a, bottle of 


Burgundy; and ag Mr, Straps disbursed freely for a 
Second bottle affera “‘canon’’ of o, d.v.as a diges- 
Vive the red-nosed croupier became loquaciously com- 
miunicative, yes ; 

Fitagerald, in, fact, took a liking to Straps. His 
self-sufficiency and personal conceit, joined to. bis 
natural shrewdnegs, was rather amusing than offen- 
sive to the Irish adventurer, who originally. a may of 
education and family, had sunk through vice and im- 
providence from his Original and proper social rank, 
to herd with the-dregsof the vilest population in 
Europe, the lower orders of Paris; yet Fitzgerald, 
inhis better moments, Had the pride and punotilio 
of a born gentleman; almost ludicrously mixed 
“p with his low tastes, low associations, and sottish 
habits, 
| ‘That's an open-handed gentleman, Mr, Straps, 
fhat friend of Misther Luttrel’s, your master, I mane, 

rt, —— 2” , 

“ Dorrington, Jasper Dorrington, son and heir to 
Sir Herbert Dorriugton, barrownit, of Dorrington 
Park, That’s hig title when he’s at ’ome, and an 
out-and-out buck he is, and no mistake, But, I say, 
captin, don’t. you thinks, he’s. a trifle too thick with 
that Mr. Luttrel,as you seem to kuow, and all our 
peeple make so mueh of ?”’ 

“That was exactly what I was thinking, Mr. 

” 


*Oh,thore’s no disguise about me, captin,smy name’s 
Straps, Mister Straps, if you like to call me so, I’ve 
been brouglit up in’ Mr. Jasper’s family in the stable 
from so high, afore I could reach more nora ten— 
hand pony’s ba¢k to rub him down for the young 
gav’nor; and I loves him as my own brother, and if 
so be' that | kuew anythitig that might turn agin him 
I*@ out with it, whoever had te "bide the conse- 
quences!’’ 

“'You’re a good fellow, Mr. Straps, and your 
master ought to value you; such people are scarce, 
nowadays, Mr. Straps. This is good Burgundy, Mr. 
Siraps,’”’ and the captain trolled out: 


A bumper of’ Burgundy fill, fill for me: ; 
Give those who prefer it Champagne ; 

But whatever the wine, it a bainper mast be, 
if I ne’er drink:a bumper again, 

And now that the cares of the day are | gone 


b , 
And all man’s best feelings possess him, 
And. the soul lights the beacon of truth in the 


eye 
Here's ‘a health ‘to the King—God bless 
him ! 
Théte, Mr. Straps, tiiat’s'a verse of asong that was 
in’ fagnion wheu IL was a swell, with my cab and 
my tiger in Rotten Row, when Gentleman George 
‘was King.” 

And the singer, who liad yet the remains of a fine 
Voice for a chauson a boire, suiting tae action to the 
word, poured out another vamper for himself and 
one for Mr. Straps, aud coutinued: 


“The Romans’of old, at their banquets were 
told, 
When to those whom th¢y honoured they 
quatfed ; ‘ 
Threw pearls of great price in their goblets of 


gold, 
More'costly'to renderithe dranght. 
I boast not of gems, but my ‘heart's in the 


glass, ! 
Of my Jove nought shall, e’er dispossess: 
- 
Then pledge me in. bumpers, round, round, let 


it pass ; 
Here's a health to.the King—God bless 
him | 

“Brayvo! brayvo !’’ chorused Mr. ‘Straps, who 
Was becoming rapidly non compos, under the effects 
of the coarse red wine, with an occasional nip of 
cognac, “ unoter bootelle, garcon, silver,plate, that’s 
the lingo, I believe, ain’t it, captin? 

* T believe you, my boy,” echoed the captain, with 
the tone and manner of old Paul Bedford, *‘ perfectly 
Parisian. And vow I’ll.give, youa wrinkle about 
Mr. Luttrel.  “‘ He’s no better nor worse than 4 pro- 
fessional play-man,.and.if he don’t pluck you: young 
master clean;beiore he’s done with tim, my Dame's 
not Captain Bitagarald. I.owe him no love, Mr. 
Straps, not 1. He once tried to get me shot, Mr. 
Straps, in an affair of honour, by taking a mean ad. 
yantege.of. we,,and when b» thousnt L was knocked 


over svuy he lenta hand tochucx me inte the sea, and 


I might, have been fishes’ food, Mr. Strapa, instead of 
being here drinking this jolly good Burgundy with a 
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jolly good fellow like yourself, Mr. Straps, for what 
he’d have cared!’’ 

** Well, I never!” hiccupped Mr. Straps, “ heered 
anything like that, in all my born days. Got his 
friend to shoot you, captin, and then lent a hand to 
pitch you into the ses. Owe him no favour! I should 
think not, indeed. Why,<captin, if a fellow had 
sarved me that fashion, l’d have indited him at the 
#essions, I would, and have hanged him as soon as 
looked at him, the murdering varmiut!”’ 

“‘Oh, I can give you chapter and verse for much 
‘more than that about your master’s friend, but, mind 
you, Mr. Straps, mum’s the word; the bottle stands 
with you, Mr, Straps!” 


(To be Continued.) 


OATHS, 


_—— 


Tue oath, for purposes of classification, may be 
best defined as an asseveration made under super- 
human penalty, such penalty being (as in the ordeal), 
either magical or religious in its nature, or both com- 
bined. Here, then, we distinguish the oath from the 
mere declaration, or promise, or covenant, however 
formal. For example, the covenant by grasping 
ands is not in iteslf an oath, nor is even that wide- 
spread ancient ceremony of entering into a bond of 
brotherhood by the two parties mixing drops of their 

blood, or tasting each other’s. This latter rite, though 
often called an oath, can under this definition be only 
reckoned as a solemn compact. But when a Galla of 
Abyssinia sits down over a pit covered over with a 
hide, imprecating that he may fall into a pit if he 
breaks his word, or »;hen in our police-courts we make 
a Chinaman swes: ‘vy taking an earthen saucer and 
breaking it on the rail in front of the witness box, 
signifying, as the int+rpreter then puts it in words, 
“af you do not tell the truth your soul will be cracked 
like this sauger,”” we have here two full oaths, of 
which the penalty, magical or religious, is showa in 
pantomime before us. 

By the way, the English judges who authorised 
this last sensational ceremony must have believed 
that they were calling on a Chinaman to take a judicial 
eath after the manner of his own country ; but they 
acted under a mistake, for in fact the Chinese use no 
oaths at all in their law courts. Now we bave to dis. 
tinguish these real oaths from mere asseverations, in 
which emphatic terms or descriptive gestures are in- 
troduced merely for the purpose of showing the 
strength of resolve in the declarer'’s mind. Where, 
then, does the difference lie be:.ween the two? It igs 
to be found in the incurring of supernatural penalty, 
‘There would be no difficulty at all in clearing up the 
question, were it mot that theologiaus have set up a 
distinction between oaths of imprecation and oaths of 
witness. Such subtleties, however, looked at from a 
practical point of view, are seen to be casuistic cob- 
webs which a touch of the rough broom of common 
sense will sweep away. 

The practical question is this: Does the swearer 
mean that by going through the ceremony he brings 
on himself, if be breaks faith, some special magic 
harm, or divine displeasure and punishment? If so, 
the oath is practically imprecatory; if not, it is 
futile, wanting the very sanction which gives it legal 
value. it does not matter whether the imprecation 
is stated or only implied. When a Bedouin picks up 
a straw and swears by Him who made it grow and 
wither, there is no need to accompany this with a 
homily ou the fate of the perjured. This reticence 
is so usual in the world, thatas often as not we have 
to go outside the actual formula and ceremony to 
learn what their full intention is. 

Let us now examine some typical forms ot oath, 
The rude natives of New Guinea swear by the sun, 
or by @ certain mountain, or by a weapon, that the 
sun may burn them, or the mountain crush them, or 
the weapon wound them, if they lie. The even ruder 
eavages of the Brazilian forests, to confirm their 
words, raise the and overthe head or thrust it into 
their hair, or they will touch the points of their 
weapous, These two accounts of savage ceremony 
introduce us to gustoms well known to nations of 
higher culture. The raising of the hand toward the 
sky seems to mean here what it does elsewhere. It 
is in gesture calling on the Heaven god to smite the 
perjurer with his thunderbolt. The touching of the 
head, again, curries its meaning among these 
Brazilians almost as plainly as in Africa, where we 
find men swearing by their heads or limbs, in the be- 
lief that they would wither if forsworn ; or as when 
among the Old Prussians a man would lay his right 
hand on his owu neck and his leit on the holy 
oak, saying: “‘May Perkun (the thunder-god) de- 
stroy me!” . 


As to swearing by weapons, another graphic in- 
stance of its original meaning comes from Aracan, 
where the witness swearing to speak the truth takes 


in his hand a musket, a sword, « spear, a tiger’s 
tusk, a crocodile’s tooth, and a thunderbolt (that is, 
of course, a stone) celt. The oath by the weapon 
not only lasted on through classic ages, but remained 
so common in Christendom, that it was expressly 
forbidden by a synod ; even in the seventeenth cen- 
tury too, to swear on the sword (like Hamlet’s friend 
in the ghost scene) was still a legal oath in Holstein. 
Asfor the holding up the hand to invoke the per- 
sonal divine sky, the successor of this primitive ges- 
ture remains to this day among the chief acts in the 
solemn oaths of European nations. 








SCIENCE. 


PxHoto PLATES UNDER THE Microscorz —M. Jules 
Girard, who has published several valuable works 
upon the application of photography to the micro- 
scope, has just communicated to the Academy of 
Sciences the results of bis interesting researches upon 
the transformation of collodion in photographic opera- 
tions. A microscopic examination of collodion per- 
mits one to discover the textare of the film, and to 
follow the reactions which take place in the produc~ 
tion of the luminous impression, When of good 
quality, the collodion plate is translucid and colourless 
in the event in the collodion being perfectly dissolved ; 
but its composition, age, and the actions which con- 
stitute sensitizing change its texture. The photo. 
micrographs which M. Girard can enlarge to 50 diame- 
ters, demonstrated several phenomena. Oldcollodion 
which gives very fine images, but the rapidity of 
which leaves much to be desired, is shown to contain 
liquid bubbles holding unchanged ether. If the collo- 
dion contains alcohol, it has the appearance of a 
cellular tissue; and if there ie much water in the 
collodion, the fibres of cotton become apparent in the 
form of flocculent matter. Collodion which is too 
thick gives intensity, but is not rapid ; it has the ap- 
pearance of an undulated celluio-vascular tissue, ‘The 
irregularity of the film militates against the clearness 
of the image. ‘Two indications or proofs are at hand 
o&the time during which the action of sensitizing in 
the nitrate of silver bath is still incomplete, and of the 
moment when the operation has terminated, In the 
first case, the greasy marks, which are an indication 
of the sensitizing being still incomplete, are full of 
streaks and groups of crystals, some in the form of 
needles and some amorphous. It seems ae if the 
crystals of iodide of silver, which were in course of 
formation, have been arrested in the midst of their 
development. In the second case, when the operation 
of sevsitizing is complete, the texture of tbe film is 
homogeneous and compact. It is covered with a uni- 
form network, rendered the more evident by those 
portions which are free from crystals, The greater 
part of the photographic action necessary to obtain an 
image is due to the successive transformation of the 
crystallographic system, the reaction of the iodide of 
silver being the most perceptible of all. ‘The result is 
that an examination of the plate at different stages of 
the operation under a microscope of moderate power 
permits the operator to judge of the success or o.ler- 
wise of the process he is employing. 


Improvep Zinc Wuire.—A beautiful zine white 
is produced by the following: Sulphuret of raw 
bariam is washed and the liquid obtained is mixed 
with equal quantities of chloride aud sulphate of zinc, 
The precipitate is coliected, pressed, and dried. It 
is then heated ona h¢arth, and, while hot, is thrown 
in cold water. This last treatment produces a mass 
of great density, and the material, after washing and 
grinding, is of great purity aud whiteness, 

Linine metal for axle boxes: Tin 24 parts, copper 
4,autimony 8. Melt together, and add 24 parts more 
tin. 

New Breecuioapine Ririte.—From Sweden we 
receive accounts of a new breechloading rifle, the in- 
vention of an engineer named Bohinann, It is stated 
that from twenty to twenty-five rounds per minute 
can be fired from this weapon, and that during ex- 
periments recently conducted at Marienberg 500 
rounds were fired without the piece being cleaned in 
any way. The peculiarnovelty of Bohmann’s system, 
however, is that by the introduction of a chamber the 
rifle can be readily converted into a “repeater.” The 
chambers at present provided are of two sizes, and it 
is stated that with the larger eleven rounds can be 
fired in fifteen seconds, aud with the smaller six 
rounds in six seconds. 

Fiowrr Cotours.—One would hardly think that 
the fragrant violet and the bright coloured iris would 
ever be utilised in commerce, but it seems that an 
Italian chemist has just found out that they may be 
put to some other purpose than that of gladdening the 
eye and refreshing the nose. ‘I'hey yield, it appears, 
a very fine blue colour, and this is so sensitive to ex- 





terior influences, as to render it of considerable value 





to the analytical chemist Most people know that one 
of the best and most delicate tests employed by 
chemists to ascertain whether a solution is acid or not 
is to dip into it a piece of blue litmus paper, which at 
once reddens if the least trace of acidity existe. In 
like manner the reddened litmus papor may be em- 
ployed in searching for alkalies, for the paper returns 
to a blue tint on coming in contact with these. The 
colouring principle of the violet and iris is found to be 
more delicate still than litmus, and for thie reason we 
may expect soon to see phyllocyanin—for so the new 
colour is called—introduced into all our laboratories. 





JEWS IN PALESTINE 


ee 


A Juw, looking round him, say, in England, and 
contemplating the position which his brethren in 
faith have attained, feels @matural pride. In the 
Senate, at the bar, in literatare, in art, Jews have 
taken places io the foremost rank, and I do not thiuk 
they would be disposed to depart from their high 
places to be magnates in Jerusalem, however sin- 
cerely they may pray for’the day of restoration. 
Modern enlightenment and intellectual progress havo 
not been lost upon the Semitic tribes in their western 
wandering and settleménts, and among other things 
they have learned that religious aspirations must bow 
down somewhat to the influences of the times. ‘hie 
may be a dangerous statement for a Jewish write: to 
make of his people, but the time has come when it 
may be well for us to look straight in the face such 
facts as these, 

The Jewish inhabitants in Palestine are very nu- 
merous ; and in Jerusalem alone there are, I believe, 
about ten thousand. Of these but a small portion 
are indigenous, the great majority being immigrants 
from Poland and Eastern Germany. Polish Jews aro 
the most orthodox of the scattered tribes. From 
their youth they study Hebrew literature and the- 
ology, and ia Poland atthe present day are to, be 
found the most accomplished Hebrew savans. Ii 
these men could set down. the results of their study 
and their learning in an intelligible language, there 
would be a new literature which would outrival the 
work of the lamented Emanuel Deutch. . Trained 
from infancy to look upon Jerusalem as the goal of 
earthly happiness, they gladly avail themselves of 
any opportanity of removing from their native towns 
with their wives and families to the Holy City. The 
inflpence upon them of the place and its traditions 
and associations, is to intensify the religious feeling 
within them, 

They repair to the synagogue three or four 
times daily, and spend the rest of their time in the 
study of the ‘l'almud and kindred works. There are 
others who fly to Palestine to elude the conscription, 
and others again to escape the neccessity of main- 
taining their wives and families. whom they do not 
take with them to the Promised Land, ‘The result 
of the building up of the Jewish population by these 
processes is not happy, and Palestiug has fallen toa 
considerable depth in the social scale. Of late it 
must be acknowledged, to the credit of our people 
there, that the Jewish inhabitants generally have 
strenuously exerted themselves to remove the stigma 
that has fallen upon them, by engaging to some ex- 
tent in manufacture, by tilling the soil, and by cul- 
tivating various other branches of industry. But the 
poverty of the mass of the population has crippled 
their endeavours to raise themselves out of their 
abject condition. 

Fora long time past the Jews everywhere havo 
been sending sums of money to be distributed among 
the poor of the Holy Land, and as the major portion 
of the population have fallen under the denomivation 
of paupers, most of them have been in the regular re- 
ceipt of the charity thus provided.. The natural 
result has followed. ‘lhe prospect of a life of idle- 
ness and freedom has attracted to the old country 
large numbers of Jews who, under the pretence vi 
coming to Jerusalem to be buried in holy ground, 
have swelled the ranks of the idle and indigent ob- 
jects of charity. Cuiliren have grown up to look to 
the portion of reliof sent from abroad as their own by 
legal right, and the pauper community has floutished 
in its miserable way under this demoralising system 
of dependence. For a while this went on without 
exciting criticism, but presently it began to be said, 
in this country and elsewhere, that the Jews of Palcs- 
tine cared not to labour so long as the means of living 
was provided forthem. The charge, of course, was 
only partially true. 

At the present moment I believe the majority of 
the Jews in Palestine are extremely desirous of earn- 
ing an independent livelihood, and many of my co: 
religionists in this country and elsewhere have too 
rashly accused the whole Hebrew population of Pales- 
tine of having fallen into a state of pauperised and 
contented idleness, 
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SELF-CONSOIOUS. 


Tux self-consciousness of vanity is one thing, the 
self-consciousness of shyness another. It is all very 
well for metaphysicians to try and prove that charity 
and generosity are merely selfishness under another 
name, because every man does what he likes best to 
do, and if he likes to be generous, likes to be charit- 
able, he is only following out his own inclinations, 
and no one need praise him. It is selfishness under 
a mask, and with another name—if a pretty one, yet 
always selfish. So with self-consciousness. If you 
are conscious at all, say the metaphysicians, you must 
needs be vain. But, in spite of the metaphysicians, 
there are two forms of self-consciousness, and that 
which springs from shyness is in no wise identical 
with that whic! «prings from vanity, 

Whoever su. rs from the self-consciousness of 
shyness, of timidity, of sensitiveness, knows an 
amount of pain which no one without such weak- 
ness can well understand. To be perpetually haunted 
by the feeling that one has done something wroug, or 
said something foolish, is of itself a torture that would 
almost wipe away the stain of a serious offence by 
the virtue which lies in punishment, But the worst 
of it is, this anguish of mind is almost always about 
little things—mere trifles, which f really no 
consequence one way or the other, but which the ex- 
aggerating fancy ol the self-conscious makes in to, 
absolute misfortunes, or, if it should be that way 
into real crimes. 

All of us at times speak too fast, with too little 
consideration of how our words may sound and be 
taken by the hearer; hence we say things that we 
regret, and things that we do not mean—things that 
bear a double construction the farthest removed from 
our intention, and which strikes on onr senses only 
when too late to be recalled. ‘T'o apologise for the 
meaning that may be found beneath would be to 
flounder only the deeper in the mire, For there is 
just the one hope that when you speak of les 
nouveuaux riches, with a sniff of disdain, to anyone, 
he will not take your sniff in any way to himself. 
But if pressed by self-consciousness you apologise 
and say, “I did not mean you,” he can then have no 
doubt as to the application and his own position in 
your estimate of things. You might not have really 
meant him when you spoke so scornfully of the new 
rich, and their ways and works; but to acknowledge 
that your words could have struck him is to concede 
the whole question, and your friend is justly an- 
noyed at your blunder. 

Ap unconscious person who had made the same 
mistake would not have apologised—would probably 
not have seen that it was a mistake at all, be- 
cause of that very want of self-consciousness, 
hence the feelings of the person already alluded 
to would not have been wousde!, as he would, in 
the first place, have seen that he was not meant, 
and, in the second, would not be forced to under- 
stand that he might have been alluded to—only he 
wasn’t, Meanwhile the poor self-conscious tripper 
suff-rs torments, has a sleepless night, and cannot 
te his friend in the face tranquilly for weeks 
alter, 








THE PRIVATE MARRIAGE. 


——@———— 
CHAPTER Il. 


CLARENCE CHUROUILL was infatuated. Hethought 
that Stella was the dearest, truest, simpliest little 
creature in the world. 

He endowed-her with all the ideal virtues. Stell 
was beautiful and attractive to begin with ; it was 
no difficult matter to credit her with all the lovely 
qualities of mind and heart that would have matched 
her lovely face. 

Stella was incapable of appreciating him. He 
bored her, to tell the honest truth. 

There was a frightful sameness in the long moonlit 
4 we a ae Sayer he aoe and holda 
cheerfal, peaceful mono! e for hours. ‘He was 
not of her kind.” ys 

A generous-hearted, simple-minded fellow whose 
aim was tofulful his duty to Heaven and his neigh- 
a possibl@sympathy between him and 

er 

She plainly perceived that he was in love with her, 
and that he meant to ask her to marry him. 

She made up her mind that she would. Why 
not? She would be better off as his wife than she 
was now, 

He was a weak fool, and, once married to him, she 
would be sure to have her own way. If he grew to 
be intolerably wearisome, she would leave him. Good 
people were go tiresome. How she wished Clarence 
Churchill were more like that lawyer, Sharpe, who 
had admired her. 





There was a certain spice of eadness about a man 
like that. She was not herself, and it seemed 
hard that she should be forced to marry a good young 
man like Olarence. 

Still she married him. 


She made a lovely bride 


The Churchills received her into the family with 
open arms, They gave her beautiful wedding pre~ 
sents. They expended taste and time and money in 
making beautiful the home that. Clarence took her 
to. 


Mrs. Wylie was to live with her daughter. Stella 
deplored this, but there was no help for it, especially 
as Stella wished to use the Wylie money which bad 
been left unreservedly to her mother, Otherwise I 
am of the opinion that Mrs, Wylie would have been 
packed off to Brickville. 

**Don’t you think that Stella has changed very 
much since her marriage?” Ellen Churchill asked 
her sister, ‘‘ Had you any notion how fond she was 
of gaiety before ?’’ 

“No. And Lam sorry. Clarence looks so jagged 
and worn all the while. Hecan’t stand the late hours 
she keeps, after a hard day’s work. Still he would 
walk tothe stake with joy, if Stella wished it. How 
desperately in love with her he is!” 

“Yes. He told me last night that he had never 
dreamed, a year ago, how much bappiness there was 
in life. He said that he had always fancied his was 
not a nature capable of a passionate love, and that 
depths of feeling had been revealed to him by Stella 
which he marvelled at.” 

“It is a dreadful thing to say, but I don’t believe 
she cares a rush for him.” 

**O, Ellen!” 

“No, I do not. I often wondered why she mar- 
tied‘him. A pretty woman like that would never 
want for lovers. But Olarence thinks that she adores 
him. He went on to say it was wonderful that she 
should love him as devotedly as she did.’’ 

‘But she is very demonstrative, very affectionate 
to him.” 

* Yes ; but she speaks of him in the coldest possible 
way. She is a good actress. But she does not care 
a rush for Clarence.” 

And yet nothing could have been prettier, more de» 
voted than Stella’s manner to her husband, that very 
evening, when he came home to dinner, and when 
she had made herself look her loveliest to receive 
him, 

To be sure, she dragged him ont toa dancing party, 
rather against his will, later in the evening; but 
Clarence scarcely realized he did not want to go when 
Stella laid her lovely head on his shoulder, and told 
him in cooing tones how wild she was for a waltz. 

Mrs. Churchill developed as a woman of society. 
Her former acquaintances would hardly have recog- 
nised in this elegant woman the little country-girl of 
three or four years ago. 

She made no secret of her lowly origin to Clarence. 
She described her life in Brickvilleto him, the people 
she had kuown there; only concerning her acquaint- 
ance with Steve Lowues did she observe a discreet 
silence. 

Clarence cared very little whom she had known, 
what she had done before she had met him. If the 
blood of all the Howards had flowed in her veins, he 
could not have loved her more dearly. 

Stella took great credit to berself for being as affec- 
tionate and devoted a wife to him as she was. 

Often this was an irksome task to her. Olarence 
bored her, He always had bored her. 

One day Clarence came in somewhat late for dinner ; 
and he did not come in alone. 

He was very apt to bring some one in unexpectedly 
—a custom which Stella decidedly encouraged. Any 
thing to break the monotony of the tete-a~tete. 

As she came down her pretty parlour to receive 
her husband’s friend, she recognised in him an old ac- 
quaintance—Steve Lownes, 

She put ont her soft little hand»with a smile. 

‘Mr. Lownes,” she said, “I remember you per- 
feetly, although you may not recall me. I was Stella 
Wylie. I lived in Brickville. 

Steve stammered, reddened, like the clumsy lout he 
was. But he accepted her cue. 

‘I remember you, Miss Stella—I beg pardon— 
Mrs. Churchill. This is quite unexpected, I’m 
sure.”’ 

“So youand my wife are old friends?” 

“ Hardly that. I used to see Mr. Lownes driving 
in and out of town, and stopping at the post-office, 
andso on. But 1 was only alittle girl. I’m surprised 
he remembers me at all, 

Stella contrived to drill her mother in the part she 
desired her to play before Steve, and Mrs. Wylie met 
him at the dinner table. 

Mrs. Wylie wisely took refuge in silence, and Steve 
was too much embarrassed to start many topics of 
couversation bimself, 


Yes, Steve Lownes was a clumsy lout, and Clarence 
Churchill was a gracious gentleman ; and yet Stella's 
restless heart throbbed at the sound of Steve’s voice 
at the touch of Steve’s hand, as it had never done for 
Clarence, 

It is unaccountable how these things are ordered. 
She longed to find out where he was living, what he 
was doing in the world; whether he had children— 
about his wife, 

But she was forced to control her impatience. 

She ascertained by degrees that he was living on a 
farm not many miles away: that lie had come to Hes- 
perus to consult about an investment. 

Finally he said, *I have had « hard time with my 
helpsince my wife died ;’’ and then Stella knew that 
Mary Lownes was no more, 

Steve wished her to know this, and he had no no- 
tion of breaking the news gently to her. 

After this Steve came to Hesperus often. 

Clarence never failed to ask him to his house, and 
gradually Steve fell into the way of coming there as 
a matter of course. 

His old infatuation for Stella returned with redoub- 
led force. 

At first he did not allude to the past. 

Finally he broke the ice one day. He asked her 
whether she realized how things stood. 

“If you have forgotten that you are my wife, I 
haven’t,”” he informed her. 

“ But whatare you going to do about it?’ asked 
Stella, with audacious front. 

“T’ll let you know when I’ve made up my mind. 
We were married by special license that day in Oar- 
rollton. I can show you the license any day. The 
magistrate didn’t know either of us, and we gave him 
our middle names instead of our Ciristiau names, but 
the knot was tied fast all the sama. Say now, how 
soon you'll be ready to leave that soft foul of » 
Churchill and conte to me ?” 

His coarseness did not shock her in the least. 

She laughed again. 

* Til let you know when I’m ready,”’ sho said. 

She hardly appreciated the kiud of brute force she 
was trifling with. 

Steve resolved one day to take the law into his own 
hands, He went to Clarence Oburchill and told him 
| all, as Clarence sat at his table in his private room 
‘at the bank. ‘Told him all. Clarence listened as 
though it were a hidevus dream, For cofirmation 
; Lownes showed him the marriage license above re- 
| ferred to. 

Clarence went home to dinner as usual, still under 
the influence, so to speak, of a horrid nightmare. 

That afternoon he had asked his wife to take a drive 
with him into the country to look at a place wnich he 
had just bought, and which he wauted to put into 
thorough repair under her directions. 

Clarence had a great fancy for country life. 

lt was a dream of his to own a few acres of land, to 
raise liisown vegetables, grow his own fruits, have 
his own butter and eggs. 

Stella hated the notion, but she did nos openly op» 
pose it ; she was too wise woman for that. On the 
coutrary, she agreed to help Clarence put the house 
in order, undertaking to see the workmen herself. 
She was a better business woman, Clarence had dis- 
covered, than he had given her credit for. 

She noticed how exceedingly abstracted and silent. 
Clarence was during their drive to Oakglade, as weil 
as during dinner. 

Clarence was trying, for his part, to make up his 
mind to tell her of his frightful interview with 

wes, 

But the words died on his lips. And yet he felt 
that he must tell her-before they reached home 
again. 

She must deny that foul charge, or he could not 
cross the threshold with her of that home which had 
been a paradise. ve 

They went through the house, built by a million- 
aire of paper lots, and then sold by him for a mere 
song ; over the garden; then to the out-houses., 

The barn took Stella’s fancy. It recalled the barn. 
at Hayfield where Steve had proposed to her, 

She exclaimed with interest and pleasure, 

Nothing woald satisfy her but that Clarence should. 
climb into the loft with ber. 

Here she sank down on a stack of hay to rest, 
laughing and excited, as she was apt to be on slight 
provocation. : , 

Suddenly Clarence told his tale, leaning against the 
wall meanwhile in his great agitation. 

Close to them was an opening iu the floor which 
went all the way down, through the grouud floor, to 
the cellar, a distance of many feet. 

Stella’s heart died within her. 

She was wearied of Clarence, but she was not 
wearied of the honour and the respectability that ac- 
companied the being his wife. 








Was all this to be taken from her? 
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She looked av at him with a feeling of resentment 
against isin. She had no moval natuce. Sue did nos 
blame berself for the consequences of her pastfolly ; 
but she bitterly xesemted the way be waa wow apeak- 
ing of Lownes, 

“ln Hea ven’s name, what iid theman mean? He 
must have had some handle for the borrible thiaga he 
said. Don’t deceive me, Stella, ‘Lek me the worst, 
I can stand it.” 

He took. astep forward. She rose to her feet, 

By a sudden, mad impulse, she dealt a quiek. blow 
which sent him staggering: through that nole, im the 
floor—down, down, 

She gat there and listened uatil his greans grew 
lower and lower, tess aud less frighsful. She-held 
her watch in her band, and gat there an hour by it. 
Then, when the moans had ceased altogether, ehe 
climbed down frous the Joft, and made ber way tothe 
wagon they had come in. She drove herself into Hee 
perus, and roused her friends, the dootur—the Chureh- 
ilis.. But when they all reached Oakglade, life was 
extinct in Clarenee Churchill. 

It was. fcwriul acerient, every one agreed. 

Would that pvor litle woman ever recover from 
the shock ? 

As the cortege from Qakglade passed up the main 
street of Hesperus, Steve Lownes saw it, having joss 
driven imte town, ‘he news bad spread like wildfire; 
a bystander told him they were, eanrying bome 
Clarence Ciurebill’s dead bady, 

“So I’ve wou tue game, have 12’? Steve mattered 
to himself. 

¥es. And, like many another game, % proved it- 
self not werth the winsiog. What a horrible tale I 
have teld! 

eee 


REUBEN; 


ONLY A GIPSY. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


Eaton Virra, Park Lane, was, as Mr. Normanby 
expressed ib, a comfortably little box for three or four 
people who did net want to indulge in the magnifi- 
cent, and at a glanee Olive saw that it would'swit 
her father. 

“It is a beautiful little house, my dear sir,” he 
said, turning to Mr. Normanby; * and I am sur- 
prised that you ean bear to lepit.” 

“Tl” seid Mr. Normanby. “ What should I de ia 
such a placo—with eight bedrooms, reception rooms, 
pantry, and coal cellar. My dear Sir Bdward, I 
should hang myself frou that ornamental balustrede 
before the tirst week was out. Ishould,indeed. For 
Tama miserable onehelor, and asmall set of rooms 
in Half-Moon Stroet, Pieeadilly, are good enough for 
me, They are vot luxurious, and are not large.” 

**No,” said Morgan. as he rase to go, “you 
couldn’t swing « eat in. any one of them” 

“Exactly,” remarked Mr. Normanby; ‘‘and I 
nevex have vet wanted teawing a cat—when I de I 
will take larger rvoms.”’ 

“Good-bye,” said Sin Edward, ‘ I am really very 
grateful to you for letting us have this. charming bex, 
and L am sure we shall be very happy to, seathe 
owner, and you, ir. Morgan, whenever you can find 
it agreeable to give us. a visit.” 

The gontleueu bowed their thanks over, Olive’s 
hand, and Mr. Normauby,as they left the roem, 
looked back. tu. acti : 

“Tf you don t like the cook call up.the house- 
keeper and toll her to send him round to me, Sir 
Edward. He has,a knack of putting toy mach pepper 
ina curry, bat viiat I think is his only failing. 
Good-bye.” 

And the two gentlemen left Sir Edward and Olive 
to enjoy the novelty of the pretty bijou villa amd its 
beautifully taste! ul contents, 

“Oh, tiis is delightful, papa, dear!” said Olive, 
flitting from room to room. ‘And it is really our 
own to do what we like in for—how long?” 

** As loug as we please. ‘That is a clever lawyer, 
that Mr. Norimunby,” added Sir Edward, thought- 
fully. “ But we really ought to be grateful to Mor- 
gan Verner, for it was he who first thought of the 
villa.” 

*€ Ye—s,” said Olive, : 

“ And now, my dear, for the letters. Ab, heré is 
one from my cousim, Mrs. Davenport. Read it, 
Olive.” 

Aad he sank into a ehair. 

“It is very short, papa, dear. She is delighted 
to hear that we «re in town, and she will chaperone 
me with pleasure, but is sorry—so sorry, that it is 
the off season, and no one, positively no ome, in 
town. And, oh, papa, here are cards to the Countess 
of Oranwore’s evening on Wednesday, and there's « 





famey, ball at.Lady Sparkleton’s,.and nobo ly.ia town 
Whg, Loudon seams full enough to.givea purty every 
night, Oh, papa,,I shall enjoy myself so!’ 

“You will, dear Olive,” sighed Sir. Edward, with, 
a smile, 

“Yes, and so shall you. You shall go to your 
club, and see all your old friends, and ride with me. 


-in the park, and give a little dinner party. to some of 


the old gentlemen you used to mest at the Guards, 


and . 
© Fem!” said Sir Etward, taking up a letter with 
acrest upon it. “Lord Craven is coming ta town, 


my dear, 
And Olive’s voice dropped ‘into silence. 
« * * * 
A fortnight later, and one morning, at the early 


“hour of twelve, Mr. Nermanby sat in his tasteful 


little chamber at breakfast, 

If not lwxurious, there was but Fittle the room 
lacked to make’ it so ; every chair was dn easy o1e ; 
the upholstery was the best of its kind ; the hangings 
were of some soft Oriental fabric, and the whole-was 
of that subdaed tone which marks an educated and 
refined taste. 

‘Phere was no-erimson and gold. In place of theusual 
mirror there hang above the,ms«ntel a murilio which 
Mr. Normanby had bought fora pound, and for which 
he had refased five hundred. 

The breakfast service was of a chaste Venetian 
‘design ; the viands perfectly cooked and. tempting ; 
by his elbow, and within reach of bis white hand, 
stood @ finsk of Burgundy. 

It was all a mystery how all these things were 


) obtained); the greavest mystery of all was Mr. Nor- 


manby bimself. 

Propped up against the Burgundy were.a, dogen 
ominous. letters, and as. Mr. Nermanby,.teyed with 
his breakfast he eyed them occasionally. with a smile 
which, though contemplative, was placidly serene. 

Asuddeu and sharp knock at the door interrupted 
his contemplation, but did not disturb his serenity. 

In response to the ‘‘comein’’ which fell smoothly 
and languidly from ander Mr. Normanby’s moustache, 
entered Mr. Morgan Verner, presenting the very op- 
posite to his calm and sereue friend. 

He was badly, though expensively dressed, his face 
pale and blotchy, his manner ,half nervous and half, 
insolent : 

“Ah! murmured Mr. Normanby; “up already, 
tasting the freshness of the morn. What a simple 
couutry nature is yours, my dear Morgan!” 

“Don’t, said Morgan, dropping intoa chair and 
thrusting his hands into his pecket. “T’m in no 
mood ferchaff, this morning, Nor. I’m seedy.” 

“T’ve remarked,” said Normanby, delicately wiping 
his white fingers on the scarcely wuiter napkin, 
“that for general use, my deat Morgsn, late hours, 
and an absurd liking for that vulgar spirit called 
brandy, I fear, are not conducive to goud health and 
temper.” 

“Temper!” said Morgan, ‘‘ enough to make an 
angel mad, You talkof brandytoo; you drink some- 
times ?” ' 

*« Often,’’ said Normanby, sweetly, * but I own to 
a certain fastidiousness what I drink. As a proof 
permit me, my dear Morgan, to pour you a glass of 
Burgundy ?” 

Morgan np tossed the precious wine down his 
throat, and fell back into his old :positiva. 

** Look at me,” heesaid. ! 

Mr. Nermanby raised his eyeghns3 and did s 

Morgan ahifted uneasily wader the cali and al- 
moat contemptuous regard. 

“ Heream I, the,heir. to a large estate, supposed to 
have no end of money, father to back me to any 
amount, yet I can't put my, hand ona ten,pound note, 
Look,” and he drew from.his pocket. a, handful of 
letiers, and threw them on the table. 

* Bills, every one of them ;.all pressing, One man 
swears he'll have his money by .to-murrow night, 
another says he’s gota writ outalready, Whatam I 
to do? Yesterday I got a cheque from tbe governer, 
and where is it?’ 

** Some of it,” said Mr, Normanby,“ here,” and, he 
tapped a pocket-book on ‘the table. “Some of it 
Captain Wilkes and Mr, Shirley could answer for. 
Pool, my dear Morgaa is one of the finest crucibles 
for melting cheques and hard cash I kaow of. You 
would play last night; you lost——” 

* And you won !”’ snarled Morgan. 

“ Exactly said Mr. Nortianby. “Iwon. Do not 
let that grieve you, my dear Morgan, for I also have 
bills, as you muy observe,” and he threw a liftle 
pellet of bread at the envelopes on the table. “Bills, 
my dear Morgan, of the same kith and kin as yours, 
but do they crush me? No! Frevel in them, I love 
them, and, wonderful to relate, I pay them !”’ 

Morgan sneered. 

*“Yeoudo! How? Yewarea mystery, Normanby; 
peovle say you have no mouey !” 

“For once people speak truth 

“ Aud that you sprang from no one knows where,” 
contiuued Morgas, mali-iously, 


“ Beautifully .ami dpticately expuessed,” seid Mr. 
jNormanby with scorn; “but pray spare me any 
farther report of club gosSip, dear Morgan, and take 
| some more Burgandy. Yes, bpwy my vilis ond I could 
show-you how to pay yoursbut why —’’ 1 

‘¢ Why!” repeated Mergan.’ “ And yow eall your- 
self my friend!” 

\+ And se bam,” murmured Mr. Normanby with a 
oe amile. :“ Dol aot win your moucy, my dear 

organ ? Do I net give you goed eownsel— which you 
never follew? Yes, 1.auy your friend. aad i would: be 
‘more-so.if—~” ; , 

“ Tf what ?” asked Morgan, impatiently. i 

“Ii weve sure you were worth it,” said Nermaah: 


¥. 

“ What, have I done?’ eammeneed,. Morgan, 
gradually growing infatuated by the daadly sexpeut- 
like fascination of Normanby’s amile and. manner. 
“Why don’t you help meas yousay you will; why 
don’t you prove yourself my friend. Qne day you 
hinted that you would do great things for me, do ’’em 
pand [il show witether 1 can’t be grateful,” 

“ Grateful,” said Mr. Necumpe + “Could you, I 
wonder—lst us see—suppose, I only say suppose, I 


‘had ait in my power to place a fortune im your 


Morgan stared and took one hand out of his pocket 
to rub his-éhin. 

Suppose [ knew the way-to a certain glorious Et 
Dorado, made movie deli¢ious by ‘the aduition of a 
certain beautifel woman, Whom you could take to 
wife. Suppose——" . . 

“Oh, hang supposing!” interrapt-d Morgan, im- 
patiently, drawiug his citair to the table and palling 
the Burgundy: towards him. “ Normanby, T some- 
times think you are the Keil One himself. 1 ‘swear 
Tm half afraid of you, aid I have-—yes, | hate to see 
you in this hutefut soit smiling buweur, Oan’t you 
speak out?” 

“No; you are so unple sint while you speak out, 
as you call it, thas I io moc thiak I'll enanes it. Let 
us change the subject, How long has Vlive Seymour 
been in town ?”’ 

Morgan started and stared at his friend with 
curieus, puzzled eyes, 

‘* A fortnight?” be said. “Ah! and seems happy; 
full. of enjoyment, eh?” 

f pe !?. reverted. Morgan, “I .euppuse so. 
She Mrs. Davenport have been :unping through 
all the balls and things that were en ; haven’t missed 
one; the gaping-steck of every iiule bouby left im 
town, and there is wothing her father deuies, her, 
Happy, of course she is, and here am I, the heir to 
the Grange, without a tive-pound, note in my pocket! 
Ab! there’ll-be a.smash there some day, Normanby, 
and we shall be in it! Would you hetieve. it, 
father believes he’ll get her for my wife —hah! bah !” 
and he laughed discurdantly. ‘And she bates me— 
yes, hates we!” 

* That’s promising,” said Mr. Normanby, gravely. 
“Very promising. So Mr. Verner has aa idea of 
wedding his son to the heiress of Dingley,’’ 

“You know tiat?” said Morgan, savagely. “You 
know everything! You re making a laugining-stock of 
me, asusual! Confound the girl. Ill throw it up! 
Pveno chance, atid lil have uo more to do with it.” 

“Poor fellow, he fesls it! It is disappointment 
that makes him so recxless and restless !’’ mused Mr. 
Normanby aloud: “Your father-is a~¢lever man, 
Morgan.’’, .. ; i 

Morgan‘grinned savagely: 

“He’s an idiot im this matter,” he said. “I’m 
ready to bet he doesn’t aucceed.in suaying Olive Sey- 
mour for me!” ; 

“A. wager,” seid. Mr. Normanby, with « surile so 
significant that Mozysn’s eyes opened, then closed 
With a wary curiosity and astonishimen sy .. ) 

** Ye—s |” hesaid, * Vik wager anyshing thatOlive 
Seymour does not, became Morgan Vernet's bride?’ . 

* And I,” said Mr. Normwiby, with a placid:emile, 
“ have so profound a ovntilengs! in your fatier’s sae 
gacity that I accept the wager—say, howamueb shalb 
it.represent,”’. , f i 

** Do you mean to say,” said, Morgna, slowby and 
emphatically, “ that. you willday neouey eau y mat- 
riage with Olive Sey:neur ?”’ ; 

Mr. Normanby nouded, 

“Yes; just for amusement, my deat Morgans just 
for,amusement, let us say.” 

Morgan passed his band aovess. his heb brow, and 
bit his lips. 

* You’re a keen hand, Normanby, and beyond me; 
I believe, by Licaven! that you have seine secret in- 
formation !” 

Mr. Normanby langhed softly. 

** Nonsense, my dear Morgan; I rely only upon 
your father’s wisdom. If he has set his heart, upea 
your wianing the hand of Dingley's heiress, L think, 
provided you do as he tells you, that you, will win it; 
and therefore Lam willing to accept a bet. against the 
event. Let us say that you offer me five thousand 
pounds on the duy of your mazriage with the bean- 
tifal Olive ?” 
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“Five thousand pounds!’ mumbled Morgan; 
‘that’s a long bet!” 

“ Would you insult the wealth and majesty of the 
lady by making a smailer one? Remember the ex- 
tent and richness of the Dingley estate—five thou- 
sand pounds are asa raindrop in a millpond to it— 
yes, say five thousand pounds.” 

“ And just to make the matter more form 
tinued Mr. Normanby, “ suppose we put st 


il 
mp ae nodded, and the plasid Mr. Ni 
stretched across his chair and drew a paper 
escritoire which stood open at the side 
‘Here is a properly stamped paper, and I will 
write in it these words ; - a 
“«T, Morgan Verner, son of « erner, Esquire, 
of the Grange, Deane Sah Sym to Wil. 
liam Normanby the sum of fi n on 
the day of my with Olive Seymour, of 
Dingley Hall.’ ” Penne 
Morgan stared, 
‘“* That isn’t a bet,” 
“ No; on co iC 


j 
”” con~ 



















* As you like,” a 


see you have some 


4 


*etaat ial fe) tes bn 

“Self interest,” 

to hand you pel rh 

ivory. F ci ee 
Morgan took the pa 

moment's hesitati ned 
‘*There,”’ he said, a 

show me your move, Nor (ee os 


% 


1% get 
much brandpk” 

Morgan rose half angry, half pussied, . 

“ You're a mystery,” he said; “I shan’t get any- 
thing from you if J stay all day, I can see that; but 
mind me, I stick to my word! Five thousand 
pounds .on the day of my marriage with Olive Sey- 
mour,”and he nodded as he opened the door. 

“Your word,” smiled Mr. Normanby, as the door 
closed. “I have your bond, my dear cur—your 
bond,” and with a little nod of satisfaction he 
placed the paper amongst others in a little fanciful 
cabinet, which for all its delicate ornamentation was 
of iron ani fire and burglar proof. 

As he turned the key a gentle knock was heard 
upon the door, aud Mr. Normanby returned to the 
table and assumed his indolent, careful attitude 
before giving the permission for entrance. 

The door opened, and a strange figure for such 
a delicate, dainty room entered. 

An old man, with wrinkled face and long white 
hair. He wag in along gaberdine and a broad- 
brimmed hat, and. bore about him that. peculiar 
stealthy patience and acuteness so istic of 
the Hebrew race. 

As his keen grey eyes fell upon the handsome Mr. 
Normanby they softened and grew as gentle as a 


woman's ; and the veice, whichsome might reasonabl 
have expected to be barsh and nasal, won 25 salt-and 
musical, as he exclaimed : 


“* Raphael,!”’ in Hebrew. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Normanby, in the same language, 
and with so different a tone and manner that no one 
would have ecredi Mr, Normanby . with. them. 
“ You, father, (80, early !” 

““Yes,my son,” assented the old man, carefully 
pressing his hand against the door to see if it was 
closed, and then coming forward and laying both 
his hands upon Mr. Normanhy’s hand, ‘‘ yes, I have 
business with thee, and was glad of the excuse, Ah, 
Raphael! little do you know how dearly your fond, 
foolish father loves. thee!” 

“‘I know, believe me; I know and am grateful, 
father,” said Mr. Normanby, rising as he spoke, and 
fetching a fresh bottle of Burgundy, “Come, you 
must drink with te—of course, you have break- 
fasted ?’’ 

“ Ages since!” replied the old man. “TI wasin 
the office at dawn, Rapliael, and at work, We are 
busy now, very busy, and the house of Ben Assa is 
proving great, Ah, great, Raphael, and worth 
money—all for you, my son, alf for you!” 

_ ‘Mr. Normanby raised his glass and smiled affec- 
tionately over it. 

“Notall, father!” he replied. ‘ You alsoshall be 
great and wealthy; our people shall look to you as 
the head of a great, but powerful house.” 

“Aye, but will never know that the aristocrat, the 
man of fortune, the politician, thefavourite of the 
great world, Horace Normanby, is his son!” said the 
‘ew, witha half-mournful smile. “ But it is right as 







St 
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it is, Raphael. I would not have you a Jew again 
for the world. Years ago when I parted from you, 
and plaged you.in the hands of the people who 
‘ you, I swore that you should be a Christian, 
g & great mam; that through you the Jewish race 
should taste upon the proud infidels who 
Spurn us. you have satisfied my greatest 
thope! You—a Jew—are amongst the whole herd of 
dainty ans—the daintiest and cleverest of 
unseen, and bring grist to the 
have pet forgotten through it all your 


r 
“ Ney, mor ever shall!” ssid Mr, Normanby. 
“ Father, you think too well of me—too well ; Iam 
pet 2 or exotic y peor here me, I— 
enoughbusiness, 8 ?”” 
“ Aye, mid theJew, “T are ingetees in 
the which you bade me watch. great 


Po sip you work 


Fe 








: erners, 
ee 
. only this morning 
' between she 
and ‘ place.” 
Jew nodded and crossed his hands upon his 


hought—for#ive a fond father’s 









stick. 

“So! my son, I'# 
thought, that my Raphael was taking that way him- 
self.’ 

Mr. Normanby’ face flushed. 

“No,” he said, ina low, earnest voice. “It must 


not, shall not be, Father, if I married her I should 
love her, and then, farewell to ambition. No, I’ll not 
be the slave of any woman—I should be hers—I should 
be hers! When I wed it will be to ong who hangs upon 
my words and watches the expression of ‘my eye as a 
dog watches its master! Power, not love, is my 
watchword, and power this mar will give me.” 

“ And how, my son?” asked the Jew with intense 
interest, 

“Hush!” said Mr. Normanby, holding up his 
finger. ‘‘ Conceal yourself, and learn!” 

* Someone comes ?’” said the old man, 

“Yes, my ears are quick, besides, this is the hour of 
appointment. Quick, my father, and do not stir until 
the visitor has gone!” . 

So saying Mr. Normanby touched 4 spring and from 
the. wall opened a secret panel, disclosing @ smal! 
space in which stood a comfortable lounge. 

* Sit and rest, and listen,’ whispered Mr. Nor- 
tnanby, and as the secret oe closed he dropped into 
his chair and. toyed with his wine-glass, 

In another minute a knock was heard. X\ 

“Come in,” said Mr, Normanby, and there en- 
tered John Verner. 

Mr, Normanby advanced with a smile. 

“Come. this is kind of you, my dear Mr. Verner,” 
he said, shaking hands, “I had reason to fear that 
so busy & man as yourself would decline to waste 
your time upon such an idle individual as Horace 
Normanby.” 

“Not at all—not at all!” said John Verner, look- 
ing round the room with his hard smile. 

* A glass of wine ?” said Mr. Normanby. 

‘Never drink wine before dinner,” said Mr. 
Verner. 

“Of course not; and quite yight, too,” said Mr. 
Normanby; “a man who holds the money of 
thousands in his control has just cause to keep his 
head clear” t 

‘You wanted to see me, Mr. Normanby,” said 
John Verner, grimly, “‘on a matter of business?” 

“ Exactly,” said Mr.’ Normanby, and as he sank 
into his chain a peculiar smile flitted over his hand- 
some face—the fish before him for all its grimness 
was already on his hook, and he wanted to see it 
writhe. 

“T have ventured to ask for an interview, because 
I want a little advice. Mr. Verner, I am a poor 
man, but I have managed to save a few hundreds 
and I should be grateful if you could tell me of a safe 
investment.” 


= 


“Investment,” said John Verner, his manner 
changing. “ My dear sir, to such a question addressed 
to me, youcan expect only one answer. Youcannot 
do better than invest what money you have in the 
shares of the great Sylvan Iron Company, of which I 
am a director.” 

“It is quite safe ?” said Mr. Normanby, 

“Safe!” exclaimed John Verner, glancing under 
his brows. “I can only say thatI have placed a large 
sum ja the concern, Mr. Normanby, a very large 
sum. 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Normanby ; “that being 
the case, L shall take the opportunity of running 
into the city snd investing my money. And now, 
Mr, Verner, auother little word of advice. Iam 
not man of business, and so you will forgive me if I 

the matter abruptly. My dear friend, Mo 









quarter : nt aud worthy son, owes me se 

Tron Company is started, and two names are at i +" \ 

head. hay te John ‘Verner gad Sir Edi John. frowned. 

Seymour!” ‘| ° OT trust, sir} that you were not dent enough 
“ Ah!” said Mr. Normanby, with sudden interest. } to the money im the hope that I should re- 
“Yes; the man of guile has the were grossly mislead, I-—” 

pesindh. 1 ondithe font mesh of the net whi hs much,” said Mr. Normanby sweetly. 
J is to and his pretty daughter is alren |= eoosid No,I ress my hopes of 
ak _ % “* y . er ‘ 
ANS PEGE |: ‘may be whit, Lawk?” said 
by, M4 in rh “My preg pore i wp 
le Pn ’ 
notuing 60 to the fe ofall con- 


» Normanby. “No not om:your 
‘on the ae your somo Olive Sey- 


Jobn Ve started. 
down again and faintly. 

s yee ity I fear,” he said, 

“A probability hope,” retorted Mr. Nor- 
manby. “And Teme lennon that I am anxious 
to give the oracles my assistance.” 

“ Assistance and bow ?” asked John Verner, look- 
ing at the calm face with an uneasy suspicion. 

“By putting you in the way of bringing about that 
result,” said Mr, Normanby. 

“You! Hew?” commenced John Verner. 

Mr. Normanby smiled and brought his eyes to 
bear upon the steely ones of John Verner. 

‘* How soon do you mean to ruin Sir Edward Sey- 
mour ?” 

This question put with a calm, not to say pleasant 
smilé, literally staggered John Verner. 

He stared for a moment with a crimson face which 
graduully grew pale almost to lividuess as his grey 
stevly eyes met the calm composed regard of Mr, 
Normanby’s. 

“ Ig this a jest, sir ?” he stammered. 

Mr. Normanby shook bis head. 

“T never jest on solomn subjects, Mr. Verner !” he 
said with amiable.emphasis. 

“‘Then I do not understand the significance of 
your strange question ” said John Verner, raising 
hand and wiping the perspiration from his brow 
stealthily. 

‘* Pray let me hasten to explain,” said Normanby. 
“Won’t you take a more comfortable chair? No! 
Then I will proceed.” And leaning back in a grace- 
ful and cosy attitude he said slowly and quite cheer- 

ully: “You see, Mr, Verner, I am placed in the 
painful position of the man who finds out a secret 
without wishing to do so—your secret———* 

“T have no secrot, sir!” said John Verner, sternly 
Y making one effort to recover his self-possession and 
carry the position. 

“Yes,’’ said Mr. Normanby softly, “wo ‘all have a 
secret, and yours is notan uncommon one. You are 
poor—miserably poor—dangerously poor! Pray for- 
give me for putting the fact so strongly ; your strange 
delusion of thinking to deceive me necessitates it. 
Tnis is your secret, because almost all the world 
deems you rich, very, influentially rich.”’ 

He paused a moment, and observed with rather 
currous feeling that Join Verner seemed almost 
relieved, 

“Tt is you who are labouring under a delusion,’? 
said the master of Deane Hollow, “‘ and one which I 
have no desire to dispel.” 

“Yos—exactly,” said Mr. Normanby. “Let us 
take for granted that I am deluded ; but, pray allow 
me to continue. You are poor, and you would be 
rich: therefore, for some years past you have been s 
speculator—shal] saya gambler? You lost—let me 
see,” and he slowly drew some small ivory tablete 
from his pocket and referred to them, ** you lost last 
year forty thousand pounds, the year before, thirty, 
and this year di 

John Verner half rose, and this time Mr. Nor- 
manby saw that he had hit the mark. John Verner’s 
face was positively colourless. 

“This year—well, you may win or lose, and, 
strange to say, the balance lies in my hands! 
Singular, is it not? But to proceed. You are » 
clever man, Mr. Verner, an exceedingly clever man, 
and but for this passion for gambling, which seems te 
have seized you, I should look up to you with the 
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most profound respect. From Paris you return to 
England to find your estate dilapidated, your coffers 
empty, and you look around for some means of 
repairing your fcrtunes, You think you find them 
in Sir Edward Seymour and his beautiful daughter, 
Olive !” 

Jobn Verner passed his hand across his forehead, 
and tried to smile. 

“This is an extravagant fantasy of yours,” he 
commenced. 

But the other stopped him by a quiet movement 
of his hand. 

“Sir Edward is rich, and knows little of the 
world. The richer a man is the more money he 
wishes to make. You tempt Sir Kdward, and at last 
succeed in getting him to make the first plunge into 
the waters of speculation. So far,so good. Now for 
the daughter. You have a sou—a promising young 
gentleman,’’ here Mr. Normauby’s smile was as full 
ef scorn as a smile could be; ‘* why not marry him to 
the heiress of Dingley? You decide that it shall be 
so, and that the gold from the Dingley coffers shall 
flow into the empty ones of the Grange. But how? 
Now it happens that, fascinating as my dear friend 
Morgan is, the young lady unwisely refuses to be 
charmed, and instead of winning her heart, the son 
positively wins her contempt! Really, it pains me to 
spenk so plainly, but you are too much a man of the 
world, my dear Mr, Verner, tu dislike the bare trath. 
Olive Seymour will not smile upon Motgan Verner, 
aud, most awkward for your really pretty plans, the 
young gentleman blunders miserably in persecuting 
a favourite dependent of hers—and gets still further 
into her black books. I refer, of course, to the dis- 
agreeable incident of Reuben the gipsy’s arrest and 
exumination. Yes, Morgan fails ucterly, but you do 
not despair, and you resolve to win the young lady 
for him as he cannot win her for himself.’’ 

Here Mr. Normanby passed the wine with a 
Courteous gesture. 

Jobn Verner laid the bottle aside with his tremb- 
ling hand, and did not remove his eyes from his 
tormentor’s face. 

**You devise an excellent scheme. Sir Edward 
las already taken the first plunge, has won a little 
money, and, like most weak aud amiable men, thirsts 
far mwore You show hiw the way. By the aid of 
money, raised—I must confess—1 do not know how, 
you succeed in floating a grand company. ‘I'he great 
jron Company is a most promising aifair, you are 
director, you have splendid offices, the shares stand 
high, and Sir Edward is ouly too «elighted to be- 
cowe ® brother director, and to invest a large sum in 
the concern which you are always bepraising and re- 
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commending. Now, that is all very fair and fine— 
but—ah, these buts—the grand .Iron Company is 
a bubble!—a bubble which you can burst at any 
moment, and when the moment comes you will 
burst it!” ; 

John Verner bit his lip, and smiled in a ghostly 
way. 

Tana ruin myself?” he said, hoarsely. . 

“No!” said Mr. Normanby, “ for before the fatal 
moment arrives you will have sold out all your 
shares and realised a large fortune, bat will have 
omitted to warn Sir Edward, who will not only 
lose a large sum of money, but be liable for a still 
larger one !” 

John Verner rose and took a stride towards the 
door as if in desperation, but returned and again con- 
fronted the calm, smiliug face of the mysterious Mr. 
Normanby. 

“Yes, ruin will stare the worthy baronet in the 
face, and with the utmost misery he will set about 
mortgaging his estate; then, what is your next 
move ?”’ 

He paused, and John Verner stared at bim. 

“You don’t auite know, perhaps, It is likely that 
I may be able to help you. I will do so. No 
thanks! Listen. Whe things have arrived at that 
stage, you go to him and say with novle generosity, 
that you will advance the money, and when tne 
mortgage deeds are drawn up, you, with a magaifi- 
cent speech——” 

Then Mr. Normanby stopped and smiled curiously. 
“No, on second thoughts, I will not proceed. 
have told you enough to demonstrate that I see your 
hand, and I will not show you how to play it until 
we have decided, in afriendly way, whether I am to 
spoil your game or stand at your elbow and help 

ou ” 


John Verner wiped his face and lips,and essayed 
speak, 
Mr. Normanby continued: 

“It is a painful thiog,” he said, airily ; “ but, as a 
man of the world, I cannot believe in that beautiful 
adage, ‘ Honesty is the best policy.’ I don’t believe 
itis! Itis vour villian who succeeds and crawls iuto 
the high places of the earth, from which he can 
sinile down and pelt the honest creatures grubbing in 
the plains below him! I like honesty—I adors it, 
but I cannot afford it. Itis a luxury, and I am too 
poor to indulge iu them, therefore, Mr. Verner, I 
will consent to act as an accompiice in your pretty 
piece of villany if you acevpt my poor and humbie 
services. I am willing to be as great a rogue as 
you are; if not, if you prefer to wear the transparent 
mask, and play the virtuous indignant —in fact, if you 
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dare me to do my worst, I will most assuredly do 
rar 


* You—you will do what?” asked John Verner, 
hoarsely. 

**Go this afternoon, when it is a little cooler—I 
don’t‘like the hot pavements—place the interesting 
ing facts and truths of the case before the worthy 
baronet !’’ . 

John Verner started and trembled, and as Mr. 
Normanby pushed the wine towards him he seized 
the bottle, and filling himself a glass poured the con- 
tents down his parched throat. 

Then, with a long breath, he drew his chair to the 
table, and leaning forward said, in a hushed 
whisper : 

“ Andif I accept your help. If I place myself in 
your power ’—(“In which you are already!” mur- 
separ Normanby, secretly)—*‘ what is the price 

ou ask ?”” 

i Oome,”’ retorted Normanby, cheerfully; “this 
is the right light in which to view the matter. 
What 4 pity we could not have arrived at this plea- 
sant result without so much painfully plain s i 
My dear sir, I hegin to think that you really are 
worthy of my respect. My price for placing you in 
possession of a large fortune, of securing the hand of 
Olive Seymour, the heiress, for your unprepossessing 
son M , and of elevating to a pinnacle of univer- 
pack ir diction is—exactly twenty thousand pounds, 
aod—— 

John Verner started back and groaned. 

Mc. Normanby smiled. 

“Thave not quite finished; hear me out, and one 

will do for the whol», And your influence at 
the next Parliamentary election.’’ 

‘* My influence ?”’ said John Verner, huskily. 

“Yes, a master of the Grange, you possess 
enough to return as member for the borough, I am 
a little ambitious—it is a great weakness from which 
I have beon free up till now—but when I see such 
shallow, ordinary men—nothing personal, my dear 
Mr, Verner—making their way iu the world I fecl 
that I ought to do something; and so I have decided 
to be a Member of Parliament.” 

Johu Verner stared at him with dazed and be- 
wildered eyes. 

“ And this is the man whom I thought a weak- 
minded, lazy idiot!” be thought, and he gruaned 
inwardly at the dreadful mistake. “I am in your 
power,”’ he said, almost gnashing his teeth. ‘“ How 
and by what means you found this—the—inform:- 
tion, I canaot sur mise.” 


(To be continued.) 
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TRUE WORTH. 


CHAPTER If. 


Two gentlemen are seated in the elegant library 
of the fine mansion owned and occupied by Mr. 
Hardman, in one of the great thoroughfares which 
cross the city from river to river. 

The room is handsomely and appropriately fur- 
nished, Oak-panelled paper, frescoed ceilings, 
oaken book cases filled with standard works, oaken 
arm-chairs of the most luxurious shape and pattern, 
and even the carpet was ofa colour to match the 
rest of the apartment. 

The month was April 18—: the weather so plea- 
sant and mild, fires were unnecessary, and the oc- 
cupants of the room were seated, each in his arm- 
chair, enjoying a fine Havanna and engaged in in- 
timate and friendly conversation, : . 

Mr. Hardman, the elder of the two, was one of 
the merchant princes of the city—one who had 
amassed a very large fortune by frugality, industry, 
strict integrity, and a rigid adherence to rules and 
Principles, which, having laid down at the com- 
mencement of his career, were never swerved from 
in his after years. 

Having lived thus himself, he felt that any one 
possessing common sense enough to know right 
from wrong, could accomplish as much as he had 
done, and he was rather inapt to overlook any de- 
viation from the rules upon which he had so suc- 
cessfully practised, and which had brought to him 
honour and esteem from all classes, and a for- 
tune, which, being invested with great sagacity, 
yielded an income sufficient for more than his 
wants, and ample enough to justify any luxury in 
which he might choose to indulge. 

His companion, Robert Arnold, was some twelve 
or fourteen years the junior of the two. | A plea- 
sant, lively, active, bustling man, well meaning in 
all things—credulous to a fault, and hopeful even 
to folly, for a single ray of sunshine in his path was 
to him the dawning of an era of prosperity. 

He was recently established in business, having 
formed a good connection with a couple of salesmen 
from establishments eimilar to that in which he had 
been engaged for many years, and, having a 
special partner who had invested twenty-five thou- 
sand pounds, his prespects. were certainly very 
flattering ; indeed, the business of the first year had 
prospered so far beyond his expectations, he was in 
the highest spirits, 
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[MR. BENSON 16. ANNOUNCED. | 


And so you have really bought the house ?’’ 

“Why, not exactly bought it, but I am to givea 
positive answer to-morrow. I wouldn’t conclude 
the bargain without consulting with you. Now, 
what do you say ?’’ L 

“ How much are you to give for it?” 

“‘ Three thousand.”’ y 

*¢ And how much down ?”’ F 

“Only five hundred—the other two thousand are 
to stand—one thousand for three years, and the 
balance for an unlimited time.” 

“Don’t you think it would be as well to hire? 
You could get a house large enough for your family 
for less than the interest of this one you talk of 
purchasing.” 

‘Oh, no; how wildly you talk!” 

** Come, let us see. Seven per cent. on three 
thousand is——”’ 

“ Ah, but 7 must not count that way for rent. 
ya co urse don’t count interest on what I pay 

own.’’ 

“You don'’t—very woll—you may have to yet, so 
you may as well begin now. But come, leave that 
out of the question. The interest on the balance 
would be seventy-five pounds. Taxes and water 
rent make another twenty-five.” 

‘* Well, and you don’t suppose I could hire such 
a house for two hundred and fifty pounds ?”’ 

‘*Perhaps not such a one, but surely one large 
enough and good enough for your family now.” 

** Oh, no; this is a fine brown stone front, in a 
first-class neighbourhood, and I am sure it will 
increase in value for some time to come. I am 
told by those who know that it is a real bargain.” 

‘1 see there is no use in my talking; but if you 
will bay, why don’t you pay down more money now, 
and leave a smaller mo: * 

**Oh, the seller don’t care for any more at pre- 
sent, and I shall want the balance for my furniture 
and fixings. 

** That is just what Iam afraid of. The furniture 
and fixings in a first-class house, in a first-class neigh- 
bourhood, cost something, and you will find it out, 
if Iam not much mistaken.” 

“*T know that, Mr. Hardman, but ‘a man ought to 
a home, you know, some time or other in his 

ife.” 

“A man ought to be able to pay for it before he 
has it; that’s my doctrine, yon know—pay as you 

oO , 


“Of course, that’s the true rule; but then, you 
know, I can always sell this for more than as much 
as I give for it. But, tell me truly, what do you 
think of it ?” 





“Why, if you have any money you can spare from 


your business, it is, perhaps, well enough to sccure @ 
home,”’ 


*I wouldn’t purchase if Ihad not the means, My 
share of the profits last year was nearly fourteen 
hundred pounds.” 

‘‘ Well, that’s encouraging, I must say. But 
don’t you think it would be much better to allow 
that fourteen hundred pounds to remain in your con- 
cern and increase its capital than to take it, or any 
porhes of it, to purchase a house? You had better 

for & year or two.” 

“Upon my word, Mr. Hardman,”’ said Arnold, half 
smiling, and half vexed, to encounter so many objec- 
tions to a scheme upon which he had set his heart, 
“ I'can’t agree with you. I think a man is justified 
in enjoying all the comforts he can procure with the 
money he earns.” 

“Ah, well! I see,” said his friend, noticing the 
slight cloud on his companion’s face, “ you are bent 
on purchasing, but if you do, my advice is to pay at 
least two-thirds down, and have the mortgage 
small,’’ 

“But how am I to get furniture unless I goin 
debt for it, and I don’t want to do that ?” i 

“ And I don’t want you todo that. Your family 
is so small now you need not furnish the whole house, 
and because you are going into a first-class neighbour- 
hood that is no reason why you should have first- 
class furniture.’’ : 

“But I must have things in keeping with my 
house.” 

“Oh, if it comes to must, there is no use of my 
saying any more, only I would advise you not to let 
so much stand on mortgage—when the money comes 
due you may find it difficult to pay—you know 
there must be dull seasons, Robert.” 

“‘Yes, but I don’t dread them; we are well 
established, and I have a first-rate run of customers ; 
besides, they will increase every season—for each of 
us attends to our business steadily.” 

‘¢ What rent do you pay for your office?” 

** Six hundred pounds.” 

“ That’sa high rent, is it not !” 

“Well, I don’t know but it is, but it is a first-rate 
stand for business.” 

“You meant to say first-class, Robert, and then it 
would match your house. I really think as you have 
just begun, and don’t. know what may turn up ina 
year or two, you haa better wait awhile; ail the 
houses in London won’t be sold in a year hence.” 

“Yes, but I don’t believe I can get such another 
bargain.” 

“What does it cost to board your family now ?” 

“ About three hundred a year, I think, all told.” 
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‘And other expenses I suppose one hundred 
more ?”’ 

** About that, I presume.” 

“Do you suppose you can keep a first-class house 
in a first-class neighbourhood for anything like 
that?” 

“Of course not, 
hundred te one thousand, I have no doubt. 
making fourteen hundred a year.” 

“I don’t see how you make that out. You have 
made it once; but,smppose your country customers 
don’t pay up prong geeele's it be better to have 
something you cam: back upon and save your 
credit? Or suppose they gO elsewhere and buy; 
you know they will ge where they can buy the 
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‘“ Upon my word, Robert,” said Mr. 
speaking very earnestly, ‘I think 
rashly. Because you have hail 
ness, and have got & few 
to think you mastepend 
‘Oh, no, | om 
you don’t call it 
house ?” ; ; 
‘Yes, I do, till you are.aure 
and until you really ‘one. 
mark my orwda, you 4 
‘‘] am‘ sorry you think se, 
“ Don’t say but Board fora 
and when you have saved: 
buy and pay for it, ; give it to. 
you have gota home. But itis no 
any other man owna more of the bouse than you 
do. I should not call thisa home, if I owed two- 
thirds of its value to some one 
“ Well, 1 will think it over. I have not closed the 
bargain yet, and am not to give an answer until 
twelve to morrow.” 
** Talk it over with your wife. Tell her what I say, 


‘* Oh, she always sides with you.” 

“You asked my advice, Rebert—I did not volun- 
teer,’’ said Mr. Hardman, a little hurt at the tone in 
which the last remark was uttered. 

‘“I’beg your pardon, Mr. Hardman, I did not 
mean anything by that remark: only I had madeup 
my mind.” 

“* Well, go home and unmake it as soon as. possi- 
ble,” said his friend, laughing. “ But mark my 
words, as sure as you buy that house and pay. so 
little down, you will never pay the balance.” 

What folly ta talk so!” Didn't 1 juat explain 


The conversation was here interrupted by the ser- 
vant, who entering, announced Mr. Benson. 

‘Vell him to come in,” said Mr. Hardman, “Sit 
still, Robert. I want you to see this man; perhaps 
you may learn something from him;” and as Mr. 
Benson entered, Arnold wondered what he could 
possibly gain in the way of information from such'a 
man. 

Mr. Benson was a.young carpenter, who had only 
been in business for himself about three years, but 
he had acted ever with such promiptnuess and integ- 
rity as to command the good will of every one for 
whom he had worked, and from none more sincerely 
than from Mr. Hardman, whose warehouse he had 
fitted up. 

Benson was educated much more thoroughly than 
many mechanics, and he found a decided advantage 
in that circumstance; for being enabled to calculate 
toa nicety, he had been enabled to ‘secure some 
handsome jobs, by underbidding older and more ex- 
perienced men, who wondered how he could make 
mouey at such rates, 

but he did make money, and what proved better 
than money to him, he made friends. 

Mr. Hardman, who had awarded to him the fitting 
up of a very large warehouse, took a great interest 
in him. 

He saw him superintending everything himself, 
and not afraid to show his journeymen en example 
of faithful industry. 

This pleased Mr. Hardman, who, when he paid 
his last instalment, told him that if he ever needed 
a friend he might cali on him. 

** Good evening, Benson,’’ he said cordially, as 
the visitor entered; ‘‘ sit down. How are the folks 
at home ?” 

«Thank you—all very well,” said Benson, seating 
himself with perfect self-possession, and encouraged 
by the frankness of his reception. 

“ Well, Benson, how go matters with you? Busy 


ie a house, and paying rent to somebody else 


“Very. I have come, Mr. Hardman, to see if 
you can help me a littlé.” 1 Hae put in for a con 
tract for fitting up a row of hauses, and 
sasha to me this von i ae ere 

chase a large quan lumber at once, “ & 
ying for cash, I know where there is a paicel 
can get cheap.” ; 

“How much money do yon want? I suppose 
is what you mean?’”’ , 

“Two hundred pounds, sin Leamgive good se 
curity.” : 5h 

‘* Shall you make 
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“< How long do you want this money ?” 

“Wot ever threemonths. I shall finish the job) 
of that, but I don’t want to pay interess any 
than | can help.” + ae 

at Mr, Arnold showed 





t. He meverdoes anything without 
atesion how he. is to come out, and he ner 
goes beyond his depth.” 

** Ah, but he did this time. He had to come to 
you to borrow money, te,purehgse, lumber for this. 
contract.” 

“* Yes, but if I had not loaned it to him,. he could 
have gone’'to any insurauce company, and procured 
the money on bis house, Didn’t you hear bim say 
it was all paid for?’ 

* Yes,’ said Mr. Arnold, colouring slightly, but 
making no further remark on that subject. ‘‘ You 
seem to take a fancy to that man,” “he continued, 
evidently desiring to divért attention from him- 


self. 

“ Well, Ido. I saw him first when he commenced 
for himself. He hired alot just above me in this 
street, and as I passed to and fro, I always saw him 
at work, early andlate. I haveseen him at work 
many time before his men came, and after they 
had gone, and | made up my mind that he had the 
right stuff in him. I got him tofinish my: warehouse, 
and I advanced him . J afterwards made 
some inquiries about him, and learned that he bad 
always been pradent, economical, invariably saying 
something évery week, so that when he married, he 
had saved up enough to buy and pay for a little cow 
tage, which he parchased for a mere song. ‘Ti at 
cottage and lot are worth now five times what. he 
gave for them, but he won’t sell. ‘He lives there 
contentediy—makes money, and is happy.” 

** Well, I see now what you mean by saying. that 
I might learn something ‘from him. IT’li think it 
over about my house, and eee you soon,” ‘ 

And after a few minutes passed im general conver- 
sation, the friends jepunaten. 


CHAPTER -Il, 


Mr. ARNOLD. wa: not in the best humour with 
himself or. his friend when. be left the house; for, 
although he had gone thete for the purpose of con- 
sulting and advising. with him as to the purchase of 
the house, he was, not exactly pleased to find sv 
many objections raised—objections to which he had 
to yield the character at least.of plausibility. 

Mentally, be felt conviueed that his friend had 
given him good advice, but. he did not like it, for 
the reason that it ran counter to his wishes, wheu he 
had expected just the.reverse from him, and he felt 
inclined to think Dy, somewhat censorious 
and over-particular, 

On the roud home he stepped at a cigar shop to 
replenish his stock, and, as luck would have it, 
stumbled upon the agent who had brought the house 
to bis notice in the first..place, and who was urgent 
to have him secure so great.a bargain. 

This gentleman was much pleased at the meet- 
ing, and immediately remarked that he intended 








to have written to him in the morning  con- 


cerning the house, because if he had not made up 
\his mind toytake it, he had two other parties ready tu 
jemp at it, twas so greata bargain. 

but it had its full effect, and be- 
fore Mr. Atuold reached his boarding-house, he had 
‘almost aes Soe tothink no more of the 
ings, as he them, of his friend Hardman, 

ent, 
“Filled with these thoughts, he entered his rooms, 
amd found there a of intimate friends, with 
, to pasd the evening 
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“No, Belle, I have resolved to purchase this at 
once, even if I don’t move into it. 1 daresay I could 
sell it immediately at an advance,” though, to tell 
the truth, he hardly believed himself as ue spoke; 
“such a bargain is not to be had every day and I 
won’t lose the chance if I can help it,” 

“But Mr. Hardman, I am afraid, won’t like it. 
¥ou goto him for advice and then do exactly the 
reverse of what he counsels,” 

“Ob no; you put things in the wrong light, Belle. 
He only thought that if I was going to buy I Lad 
better pay more down at once, He did not ovject se 
much to my baying.” 

‘But why don’t you do as he says, then ?” 

“We must have something to iurnish with—and 
the heuse must be painted and put iu perfecs order? 

“ Why, I thought it was in order now ?” 

“Oh yes, of course it is, but then.as long as I am 
going to own it, I want to-have it fixed tosuit myself. 
No, 1 can’s pay any more down without. going in 
debt for my furniture, and I woun’t do that,” 

“ No, that would not do,of course,” replied his 
wife, very firmly, not perceiving how very little 
difference there was in reslity between running im 
debs for a house or for its iu;niture. “Of course not, 
that I know Mr. Hardman. would condema, I. de- 
clure I oa (ner what 99 do, 

He felt a slight twinge of self-reproach at the.di 
regard of _Mr, Hardwan’s excellent. advice; = 
icissed his wile, and told her to make up her mind. te 
go to housekeeping as. soon as he could get the house 
in . t 
It was then arranged that they should re 
where they: were unt evinghlting ona in penal 
for their removal, and meantime. they woutd 
their own egunsel, and not say a word toany of their 
frieuds on/the eaien*. for it was intended, as soon 
us they were settled, to surprise them by an evening 
party in their own house, ad 

The next morzing, half-am-hour before the time 
appointed, Mr. Arnold was at the broker's, and, 
iiving signed the necessary papers, he drew a 
cheque: for one hundred pounds as a deposit, and 
went his way rejoicing to his warehouse. 

If he had only waited—but no wiatter—let things 
speak for themselves. 

As he was moving onward, with his head very high 
in the air, he felt already the care, dignity, and con- 
sequence attaching toa house owner ; he was accosted 
vy an old friend, who could not help laughing out 
right at the expression of Arnold’s face. 

“ What are yon laughing at?” he inquired. 

“ Why if you could nave seen your face as I saw it 
then, I think you weuld have laughed too; what 
have you been doing?” 

“ Nothing to laugh at, Frank: Ihave just bought 
a house.’” 


“ Oh, that accounts forit. Really, you looked as 
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if you had the-eares and responsibility of the country | cash, ‘which be had left after the payment, on the | her retreat, and it.was not until a warning knock at 


ou your shoulders, and efter ali it. was only,'our 
house?’ Really, Robers,.,.1 hope you) will never be a 
very rich, man if one,house “ne youso, When 
did you buy, and from whom ?)’ aby 

Not ten minutes,ago, and from Mr, Martin. 

Well, if I had met you ten, minutes sooner, I 
could have given you some good advice.” 

“ ‘As hyw?” 

“ Why, by telling you that if you had: gone to the 
owner of the house, you could have’ got ft for two 


thousand two hundred pounds ; it will cst yow ever 


tne hundred ds to put it in order.’, 
"Me Arnold. locked: rather incredulous, 


friend continued : 


“TI know this, Bob, for IL know of one.at least to |, 


whom it was offered, and who refused it because it 
would cost, at the lowest estimate, two hundred 
pounds to put it in degent order.” 

“Bat I went through every part of it I am 
sure it looks to be in excellent condition.” 

“You were not “brought up as a builder, I 
believe ?”” ; 

“Not exactly.” , é 

“ Well, my friend had it thoroughly ‘examined by 
a builder, and that was what he said. But it sin’tso 
bad afterall, It’s fine growing neighbourhood, and 
I have no doubt thatin a year or two the rise in pro- 


perty there will more than make you whole for all, 


you have to spend.’ 

Arnold’s countenance brightened up alittle at 
this, but he was .a little, a very little vexed at the 
broker who had managed to get two hundred pounds 
out of him more than the owner asked for the 
house, 

However, he made up his mind to be more careful 
heréafter. 

it was too late now to remedy it, and what “could 
uot be cured must:be endured.” 

it, and great was the 


And so the house was beugh 
usband and wife when the act was 


rejoicing of h 
consummated, 
They fairly ached to speak of it among their 


friends, but true to their promise to each other, they’ 


forebore, fully resolved to have a grand time when 
they moved in, and receive their friends in their own 
house for the first time. ¢ 

Oi the first of » in accordance with the custom 
much more honouréd in the breach than in the ob- 
servance, the occupants of the newly-purchased house 
moved out, and Arnold and his wife were afforded 
an excellent opportunity of examining their bur- 


gain. 

To say that their faces elongated considerably 
would be but te say small portion of the truth. 

At first they .were sad, then mortified, and they 
wound up by getting decidedly angry. 

The house bad been built to sell, and. being hand- 
somely furnished at the time of purchase looked to 
be in perfect order, 

But now, with empty rooms and bare floors, all 
the glaring defects were plainly visible. 

The floors were laid with the most common pine, 
and very unevenly at that, 

' The surbases were shrunken, and in many places 
oose, 

‘The window frames jarred, and the wincowa would 
scarcely open, or shutiwhen opened. 

Bus the house was theirs, and they must make 
the best of it. 

With something very like a qualified oath, Arvold 
locked the front door, and put the key in his pocket, 
aud telling his wife.to go.home, he started for Mr, 
Lenson ; for he knew that he would give a correct 
“< mate as to the sum needed to put the house in 
order, 

Mr. Benson was not in, but leaving the key with 
his foreman, Mr. Arnold requested that’ he would go 
around and make the necessary: examination and 
estimates, letting him know the result as early as 
possible, 

The next morning Arnuld received the required 
document from Mr. Benson, 

It was in black and white, and there could be no 
mistake, 

It footed up two hundred and nine pounds for 
actual necessary re 

Then it must be painted, which would cost more 
at least, aecerding to the plan and designs he 
adopted. 

He grumbled terribly at the imposition which had 
been practised. on him; but bot:ling up his wrath, 
he made wp: his mind to pocket. the loss, aud say no- 
thing about. it, 

Mr. Benson received directions. to.go on with the 
Tepairs at once; the painting was commenced, and in 
two weeks his house was ready for occupancy; and 
to tell the truth, when this was all completed, the 
house looked so well, and so comfortable, Arnold 
fancied he had not made such a very bad i 
after all. . 

_ The furnishing was commenced, and by the time 
it was finished, Arnold found that netouly was his 


house, gone, swallowed up by his repairs, painting, 
and. furniture, but, be had given ont notes for four 
hundred more, on account of furviture, which he 
was obliged to precure on time, or go without, 

Trae. it was not absolutely necessary, for his. par- 
lours would have looked very well in the sum ner 
without the splendid cuftains, but then they would 
haveto be bought at some ‘tine, aad he’ might as: 
well have them now as ever—and they were had. 

But‘ to leave these details, the house was completely 
and@ elegantly furnished, and it was with emotion of 

»pride-and happiness, Robert Arnold hailed his wife 
as she the elegant parlours as the mistress of 
. her,ewn house, 

The children (for they had two, Robert and Ida 
were frantic with delight; for after being pen 
up in one room in a -house al) their lives, 
the freeedom of this beautiful mansion, with its 
aor a elegant ven nie luxury which the 
co ‘ap ate, an mts partioi- 
ayer at ey Ppy parents p 

On the evening of the day which saw them for the 
first time occupants of their own house, Robert anid 
his wife paid a call on Mr: Hardman; and while 
Belle wasin the parlout with Mrs, Hardmanand the 
children, Robert feund his way tothe library, where 
Mr. Hardman was seated, looking over some ac- 
counts. 

“So yon’ve done it, Robert?” waa his salutation, 
pointing to a seat, which Mr. Arnold took, with a 
laugh not at all ty. 

‘Why, how did you know it? Belle and Iagreed 
not to say'a word about itwuntil everything was done, 
and then we were to have you and your fawily around 
+ een told A i bargai h 

son me. precious bargain you have 
——) tweet pe had sent ee there be- 
ore you @ ou might have saved some 
yandaadel? - ry 


“Oh, well, that can’t be helped now, I did put 
my foot ia a little, but I think I shall know better 
next time. Really, Mr. Hardman, now it is fixed 
and furnished, it is an elegant house, and worth all I 
have paid gn all hands, 

“ Now, we want a promise from you to keep your- 
selves disengaged next Friday evening. We are to 
‘have some friénds to warm our new hous», but with- 
out you theré ‘would beno real pleasure. You will 
come ?” 

“T leave all these things te my wife. Of course, 
if she has no engagement she will be there, and I 
will comearound during the evening.” 

Knowing, Mr. Ereennpecciins dislike to large 
companies, Arnold was glad to have obtained this 
promise, and aftera pleasant evening, thyy returmed 
to their own house. 


(To be continued.) 


} . THE SPOILED CHILD. 


> 


CHAPTER V. 


Lottie Roper sat in her dressing-room one cold 
} morning, about three years after her marriage. 

The millionaire had not scrupled to lavisu money 
upon the adornment of his home, The room was 
furnished luxuriously and expensively, aud the 
mistress’ toilette was in keeping with her surround- 
ings. 

‘The air was warm, balmy and hushed as that of a 
summer's eve, and the faint, wintry suushine was 
coloured into a semblance of solstitial glow by the 
pink hangings. 

Lottie needed pink and rose-coloured draperies 
now, in the morning, and by gas-light, a soupcon of 
rouge, to supply the absence of her once brilliant 
bloom. She was beautiful yet, but her skin was 
pale as alabaster and her eyés had a sad, vacant look 
when her features were in repose, that told painfully 
of thwarted purposes and an empty, weary heart. 

They were full of tears now—sometimes trickling 
heavily down her face—then wiped away that she 
might view more clearly a tiny picture she Leld— 
a miniature painted upon ivory, and surrounded by 
pearls—the likeness of an infant, with large, brown 
eyes, & ripe, red mouth, pearly-fair complexion and 
red hair, 

“If my boy had lived! if my boy had been spared’ 
to me!” she murmured, passionately, pressing’ the 
lifeless presentment to her lips. “ Life would not 
then have been so drearya blank! But I have no- 
thing to live for—nothing !” 

She rocked back and forth in her woe agony as 
keeu and inconsolable as the grief of the peasant 
Rachel, who bemvans in hor clay-hut the children 
that are ‘not! 








The ringing of the door-bell did not penetrate to 





vyher door aroused her from her mourning thas sie 
knew. a, visit. was du store for,her. She recognized 
the subdued double knock, given. by a gloved band, 
unlike, a,servaut’s respectful rap, and arose to un- 
lock the door. Qutside, as she bad expected, was 
Aunt Mockridge, 

“*Good-morning, my dear!” said the senior matron, 
beginuing, before she seated herself, tc loosen the 
clasps, of her sable cloak, “How. very warm you 
keep your rooms! Is, not..that one.reason why you 
suffer so much from languer ?” 

“Is it. warm?” asked Lottie, listlessly. “1 had 
not noticed it,” And she pulled the cord of a veuti- 
lator. ‘‘ How are you, to-day ?” 

“ Very well, 1am never sick, and I attribute my 
health, in a great measure, to my active habits, I[ 
walked all the way. from home this morning, in pre- 
ference to riding. Not a day passes without my 
gving, out far an airing,” 

Seeing that her niece paid no attention to the 
hiut she designed to, convey, she abandoned the cir- 
cuitous path and went straight at her object. 

“There is no question in my, miad, Lottie, but 
that your health and complexion would both be 
vastly benefitted by out-door exercise. It is a source 
of much anxiety to me, and, I can see, to Mr. Roper, 
also, that you no longer take that interest in your 
personal appearance that you used todo. it is bad 
policy in a married woman to let herself run down. 
It diminishes her influence and importance in the 
world, and, what is.of nearly as much consequence, 
weakeas her hold upon her husband. People in 
Society like to be amused and to look at pleasing 
objects, and men value their wives according to the 
eclat they reflect upon themselves. I could wish, 
for your sake and that of your friends, that you 
would exert yourself to overcome your depression, 
and to be the shining figure in your circle that you 
were three—yes ! two years ago.” 

“ My friends!” echoed Lottie, drearily, 
are they ?” 

“T kaow no woman who could have more if she 
.would take the trouble to attract them, ‘He wiio 
would have friends, must show himself friendly !'” 
said Mrs. Mockridge, impressively. “ No one with 
your gifts of mind and person and the prestige of 
your husband’s wealth, need be, without troops af 
admirers and intimates.” 

* Bought with my husband’s money! I am better 
off, friendless and lonely-hearted as I am, thau f 
would be surrounded by a thousand such!” 

“My dear Lottie, are you aware that it is sinfully 
ungrateful in you to talk in that strain when you 
lave, an indulgent husband who spares no pains to 
please you—-no expense, that he may contribute to 
your happiness ?” 

Lottie’s lip curled. 

“You do not appreciate him—you never did!” 
continued Aunt Mockridge, displeased at this mute 
but significant reply to her encumium upon the uu- 
derrated Josiah. “I have said this from the first. 
You never had a just conception of the prize you had 
drawn.” 

“Perhaps not!” answered Lottie, moodily. 

It was clear that she required further stirring 


“ Where 


up. 

a If you have no regard for what the world says— 
no consideration for your husband's feeliugs aud 
wishes, at least try to show that you are not 
selfishly unthankful for what I have done for you 
I do not like to parade my good deeds. “ You have: 
never heard me allude to your obligations to me 
until now ; but you cannot forget that but ior me you 
would’ still be living unknown, neglected—a rustic 
drudge, in the cheerless farm-house where I found 

ou . 

Mu And where I wish you had left me!” retorted 
Lottie. 

If her aunt were driven to use of strong language, 
she was ready to meet her with the same, Not per- 
ceiving or not caring that her censor was struck 
speechless by the audacious ingratitude of the re- 
joinder, she continued : 

“T'believe that you meant well; that your aim 
was to advance mein the world and to secure what 
you thought was my real walfare.. I do not ceusure 
you for my unhappiness, for I know how muci of it 
is to be attributed to my own wicked folly and mad- 
ness. I have never uttered a complaint of my 
husband in your hearing or to any other living 
mortal. Thad no right to expect affection from one 
whom I did not—whom I could not love—but kind 
treatment—simple humanity—lI did hope to receive, 
aud I have been his bond-slave—the one being 
whom he could insult with impunity; degrade with- 
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out fear of resistance; stab to the heart whenever it 
suited his royal pleasure, and have no one ask why 
he did it. All this I could bear—all this, and much, 
much more, I have borne. But it was tenfold 
harder to be separated from the only creatures upon 
earth whom I loved and who dearly loved me, with 
all my faults. The only righteous motive that 
urged me to marry Josiah Roper was the hope of, 
through him, relieving the poverty of my parents, 
giving them a more comfortable home in their old age, 
and providing some more profitable avenue of labour 
for my brothers. You know, even while you extol 
his indnigence to me, that he has never suffered me 
to see my old homie since he had the right to control 
my actions, and that when my father and mother, 
(Heaven forgive me!) by my lying reports of my 
happiness, and pining for a sight of their child, 
ventured to visit that child in her own home, they 
were met by such manifest contempt, such heartless 
inhospitality and ungentlemanly jeers, that their 
honest pride revolts at the thought of repeating their 
visits, or allowing one of their household to cross 
Mr. Roper’s threshold!” 

Aunt Mockridge had regained voice and self- 
possession by the time this sadly-bitter recital was 
over. 

“There were many allowances to be made for Mr. 
Roper,” she said. ‘“ Allowances which you and I, 
as women who know the world, ought to understand. 
Men, now-a-days, dislike nothing more than marry- 
ing an entire family, and your relatives are really so 
needy that it would be a tax upon his resources were 
he to undertake the support of them all.” 

“ That consideration need not prevent my sending 
my sisters a cast-off garment from my too-abundant 
supply!” interrupted Lottie. “He forbids my 
giving them so much as a ragged pocket-handker- 
chief or a pair of old shoes, and he watches me con- 
tinually lest I should trangress his rule. It would 
not have been aruinous draught upon his purse if 
he had spoken a word to one of the many men who 
would be glad to dohim a favour, and thus secured 
a clerkship—or, if nothing better, a porter’s place— 
for James and Dickey. You are generous with your 
means, aunt,” she added, in a softer tone. “I do 
not forget your munificence to me, or your welcome 
gifts to my brothers and sisters. Do not attempt to 
defend unfeeling illiberality in another. Is it any 
comfort to me to flaunt in silks and velvets while 
my poor mother has but one Sunday dress, and that 
of a material my kitchen maids would scorn to wear? 
—to lie on a soft lounge and fold my hands in idle- 
ness the live-long day, while my darling Lizzie plies 
her needle in the short intervals of ease afforded ber 
between spasms of distracting pain? I had rather 
beg my bread at your dvor, if 1 might do it honestly, 
than live in luxurious ease as Josiah Roper's legal, 
but not on that account the less degraded mis- 
tress!” 

“You are notin a humour to listen to reason to- 
day,” responded Mrs. Mockridge, in what the lord 
of the mansion would have called a “ business-like ” 
voice. “My object in calling this forenoon was to 
ask if you were going to the reception at Mrs. Har- 
grove’s to-morrow night ?” 

“ Aunt!” 

“Well, Lottie—what is it?” 

The shocked face and* tone produced no apparent 
effect upon the imperturbability of the catechist. 

“You forget that my baby has been dead just five 
months ;” said Lottie, glancing down at her mourning 
wrapper. 

“A longer period of seclusion than etiquette de- 
mands after the death of an infant not six months 
old!” rejoined the elder lady, quietly. 

“Oh, aunt! you have had children of your own 
and lost them!” Lottie’s eyes flamed through the 
gathering tears. “Do not kill me by speaking so 
coldly of my sweet angel! Had he been five—ten— 
twenty years old, his death could not have been a 
greater sorrow! He was all I had to love—all! 
all!” 

“This is vory wrong, Lottie! You have sat 
here, day after day, and brooded over your trouble 
until you have become nervous, hysterical, dyspeptic 
—I might almost say, partially insane.” Aunt 
Mockridge spoke like one who saw her duty and 
meant to perform it without more temporising, as 
her niece’s heavy sobs offended her decorous ears. 
“It is time that your friends interfered and pre- 
scribed authoritatively what course you shonld 
pursue. And, since you have dwelt upon your dis- 
appointment in the result of your marriage, kt me 
remind you that you are not the only one who has a 


wealth, and the means of enriching your family- 
Your husband thought tfiat he had won a wife who 
would snitably adorn the high station to which he 
had raised her. Judge of his chagrin at seeing you 
degenerate into. a whimsical invalid! I had hoped 
and believed that you had more strength of mind.” 
She paused, but there was neither motion nor 
reply, and she deployed her heavier artillery into 
line. 

“Do you know what willbe the general report 
before another week passes, if you: do not show 
yourself at -Mrs. Hargrove’s? What is already 
engaging malicious tattlers’ minds, in anticipation of 
your selfish persistance in your seclusion? They 
say that you dare not meet Mrs. Hargrove’s nephew 
and his bride—that you have never overcome your 
infatuation for that unprincipled jilt !” 

“ As if I cared!” was the languid response. 

“If you do not care, your husband does, and he 
has reason to feel strongly upon this subject?” Aunt 
Mockridge marched her battalion steadily forward. 
“TI do not wonder that he has determined, for the 
honour of his name, to protect your reputation and 
silence an uncharitable world, to insist upon your 
facing your old lover, and by your congratulations 
and u ned 4d our quieting slanderous 
whispers for ever.” 

“He has determined—did you say ?” interrogated 
Lottie, bewildered. “I have heard nothing of it.” 

“Because he wished to effect his purpose as 
quietly and with as little annoyance to you as possi- 
ble. i must say that he has manifested much tact 
and delicacy in his proceedings. Your dress is 
ordered—pure white silk, with pale lavender trim- 
mings relieved by black lace—very tasteful second 
mourning, for he sympathises with your grief, while 
he cannot but deprecate your unseasonable indul- 
gence init. The robe and head-dress will be sent 
home to-day, together with an entirely new and ex- 
ceedingly chaste set of pearl ornaments—subject to 
your order, should you desire any alteration in the 
dress or jewels. And "—more earnestly, as Lottie’s 
lips were compressed and her pale cheek flushed— 
“let me beg of you, my child, to avoid an opén 
rupture with Mr, Roper! He is a map of very de- 
cided character, and he is resolved upon this step. 
The utiaost concession he would make when I ex- 
pressed to him my fear lest you should feel disin- 
clined to accede to his wishes in this affair, was that 
I might inform you what these were. I have acted; 
throughout, as your true friend ; solicitous to spare 
you pain whenever I could, and to persuade you 
wherein lay your wisest and safest policy.” 

There was no doubting the sincerity of this last 
asseveration, and Lottie showed that she appreciated 
it, after a moment's struggle. 

“T believe you, and am grateful! “Yon have 
spared me a sad, and it may be a terrible scene. If 
Mr. Roper has decreed that I should do this violence 
to my feelings and the sense of respect I owe the 
dead, I understand far better than you can possibly 
do the uselessness of resistance. Let him have his 
way! What signify a few pangs more or less when 
my life is a continual pain?” 

On the second day after this interview, the kind 
aunt again presented herself in Mrs. Roper's 
dressing-room. 

Lottie lay upon thepofa, very pale and evidently 
suffering from weariness and depression. Aunt 
Mockridge had never been so heartily affectiouate 
before in her looks and language, 

She congratulated her niece upon her brilliant ap- 
pearance at the reception-party ; the elegance of her 
toilette and dignified suavity of deportment ; retailed 
the complimeuts she had heard paid to her, and after 
condoling with her upon the nervous prostration 
succeeding the unwonted excitement, wound up by 
declaring it to be her solemn conviction that she 
would find in the assurance of fulfilled duty and the 
consciousness that she had conferred happiness upon 








although I write regularly once a week—and I can- 
not blame them for misjudging me!” 

“ You spoke of Lizzie. How was she ?” 

“Better than she had been for months, mamma 
said, and Lizzie added a postscript—cheerful and 
loving, as all of her letters are. Dear Lizzie! how 
she longed to see my boy—and she never did!” 

“ It is unusual for her to continue comfortable for 
so long a time, is it not?” ; 

Yes ; and it encourages me to hope. What is it, 
Philip ?” to a servant who showed his face at the 
door. 

“There’s a young man down stairs, ma’am, who 
insists upon seeing you, although I told him you 
were not at home, and "—hesitatingly—“ he says he 
is your brother.” 

“My brother!” Lottie’s eyes sparkled as she 
started. up from her pillows. ‘Show him up im- 
mediately !” te é 

It was James Garland, and the sight of his sorrow- 
ful face changed his sister’s exclamation of joy into 
a half scream of apprehension. 

“Oh, James! what has happened?” 

The young man had notoffered to take a seat, but 
stood like a stone figure, when Lottie threw her 
arms about his neck, every lineament set in mourn- 
ful sternness. 

When she spoke, he put her off from him and 
looked searchingly into her eyes. 

“Nothing that you ought not to be prepared for 
by the letters we have sent you within the past 
week! You would not come to her on her death- 
bed, although she prayed constantly that she might 
see you once more! I am here to invite you to 
Lizzie’s funeral !” 

The cry that rang through the room was one to 
haunt the ears of the listeners for many a day. James 
caught his sister’s lifeless form as she was falling 
backwards. ° 

“You were too abrupt—too harsh!” said Aunt 
Mockridge, applying restoratives after Lottie had 
been laid’ upon the sofa, “She knew nothing of 
her sister’s illness. I only heard of it myself this 
morning, and was about to break it to her when you 
camtie in. Stand back, out of sight! she is reviv- 
ing 77 

As James retreated to the door he stumbled over 
some one who was just entering. i 

“You trod upon my foot!” said Josiah, witha 
strong expression.  “‘ What’s the row here!” 

Lottie was still extended upon the sofa, her face 
hidden in the cushions, her frame convulsed by deep, 
tearless sobs, 

Josiah. was very white and his eyes looked scared. 
In his hand were four letters. 

“ Here, Lottie!” he said, more mildly than he had 
spoken for many aday. ‘I had no idea, even after 
reading these, that there was any danger, For, you 
see, she had been ailing, off and on, for so many 
years—and a creaking door hangs long on the hinges, 
you know. I wish you wouldn't take on so dis- 
agreeably |” 

Aunt Mockridge pulled him to the other side of 
the room, interpreting more readily than he could 
the gesture of aversion which told that Lottie was 
coascious of his presence. 

“ When did it happen?” 

“Last night, about ten o’clock! The funeral takes 
place the day after to-morrow.” 

“She must go!” said Mrs. Mockridge, decisively. 
“The story would not tell well if you kept heraway, 
especially after suppressing the letters.” 

“T meant she should have them to-day !” muttered 
Roper, crossly. 

“They are all in affliction now!” replied the 
diplomatist. ‘Listen to my plan! T will go with 
Lottie. We can hire a carriage and keep it until 
after the funeral. ‘I‘hen, I should advise you to let 
her stay at her father’s for a week or so, until her 
mind is somewhat calmed down. She is hardly a 





her husband and friends, abundant recomp for 
whatever sacrifice the effort might have cost her. 

“Tt was a favourite saying of your dear mother’s 
—one which I have often repeated to you—that the 
path of right was in the end the easiest, as it was 
the surest way to abiding peace,” she went on to 
say, and Lottie, apathetic as she was, remarked that 
her tone was less even than it had been. ‘“ Aud that 
reminds me, my love—when did you hear from 
her?” 

“T hada letter from her abouts fortnight since,” 
returned Lottie, sighing. “ ‘They are poor cubre- 
spondents this winter—Lizzie and all of them, I 
suppose they begin to think that [am alienated from 
them ; that I have grown indifferent and fergetiul, 





right to complain. You married for position, for 





responsible being just now, and if she should return 
sooner she would be troublesome here, Her mother 
is a sensible woman, and I pledge my word that she 
will send her back to you more contented than she 
has ever yet been. It isa principle of mine that 
public scandal should always be avoided when it is 
praoticable to do so, and if Lottie goes abroad in her 
present nervous state stories will circulate.” 

So Lottie was allowed to go in a hired carriage, 
without footman or liveried “coachman or even 
ludy’s maid, to the house of mourning. 
~* She was the good angel—the beneficent genius 
of the family, and not I!” said Lottie. ‘“ Mother! 
what «a miserable, miserable. failure. my life has 
been! If Lcould but stay with you!” she sobbed, 
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when the hour of separation came. 


useful there ?” 
“Yours is sad lot, my darling!” The mother 
held her to her heart as if she would keep her there 


for ever. ‘“ But light may shine even him, by- 
and-bye, I will pray for thee that thy faith fail 
not!” 


In her simplicity, she had but an imperfect realiza- 
tion of the fiery ordeal to which that little stock of 
faith was to be subjected ; refused to admit the fear 
that the happiness of her best-beloved child was 
wrecked beyond hope of recovery. 

It was not for Josiah Roper’s wife to say whether 
she would or would not act the ne he ange? in 
the gaudy drama of ious folly whic’ con-~ 
pk to be the Mighest development of social 
dife. , 

A tinselled, smiling automaton she must remain 
while he is her owner and ruler ; while her worn and 
weary heart would fain be sleeping its last, dream- 
less slumber beside the graves of her sister and her 
baby-boy. 

‘THE END. 





EXILED. FROM. HO ME, 


———— 
CHAPTER XLVII. 


APTER a week or two, the old squire, by 
troubles rather than by years, shut a, in 
his library and saw no one. 

His old neighbours, who had been his warm 
friends years before, called upon him to weltome 
him home again, but he refused to see them. 

He was more misanthropic than ever, a grim, 
harsh old man, with a dictatorial manner, without 
haman interest, esteeming no man above another, 
caring for nothing, living osly because he must live, 
but.looking forward to death as to the laying down 
of an insufferable burden. : 

Whether beneath that stony seeming was a capa- 
city for hopes and fears, for suffering and for 
happiness, was a question none could solve, 

e announced immediately after his return that 
he should go away again in June, to spend the re 
mainder of his life abroad, 

No arguments that his lawyer could use could 
swerve him from this purpose. 

His stay at Lonemoor, short as he intended to 
make it, became very soon monotonous in the ex- 
treme. 

He arose at a certain hour, breakfasted, rode to 
Penistone, closeted himself with his books or papers, 
lunched, dined, and went to bed. He saw no one 
but his servants, his lawyer and his. bailiff. 

His return to the old house with its hauntin 

memories, had a bad effect upon his health. 
and grim as he was, his heart was very sore. He 
had loved his daughter as the apple of his eye, He 
had been proud of her, and she had wrecked his love 
and pride in one fatal hour, and with them had 
wrecked his life. He hated her memory. She was 
the first of her name who had ever brought sorrow 
to her kindred, and she had been fairest of all her 
race. 
And yet, often as he sat in the old library, he 
would start at the creaking of the stair, fancying 
that he heard her step again, and then he grew 
angry with himself for his folly, and scoffed at him- 
self for it, 

In the house she had made bright with her sweet 
presence, he thought more often of her in one 
week than he had thought of her before in 
months. 

He never went into the drawing-room’: she had 
loved to sit there. 

He never went into h ct. chamber: it was there 
that Gwen had been burn. 

Bat one day, when the thought of his lost danghter 
haunted him even more than usual, he rode over to 
Penistone, and, as if by accident, strolled into the 
churchyard. 

He sought and found that dishonoured grave, with 
the name “ Magdalen’”’ upon its headstone, and 
stood by it, stern and awful, for a long time. 

Then he returned home and shut himself in 
= library, whence he did not emerge till the next 
ay. 

During this retirement he fasted, and no one saw 

is face, or heard his voice, 

It was a day or two after this visit to Penistone 
that he received Lord Chilton’s letter, in/ploring 
him for Gwen’s address. . 

We have, elsewhere, given the substance of the 
young viscount’s letter. 

It recounted all that Lord Chilton knew of Gwen ; 


“This dear 
home of love and peace will seem like a lost Paradise 
to me when I am back again in the hateful whirlpool 
of gay fife. Mother, dear! can'I ever be good and 


it told of her beauty, her innocence, her sweetness, 
4 purity of her nature, the grandeur of her charac- 
r 


No one had spoken to the squire like this of his 
My ee He was sag ued 
* young serpent completely charmed 
Lord Chilton,” he thought. But even were sha 
what he thinks, she is-no fitting wife for a viscount, 
and I would wrong him in permitting him to marry 
eae wif I knew her address, I would not give it to 
m! 


He was about to toss the letter aside, when his 
eye caught sight of the address mentioned in the 
Postscript. 

** He is visiting at Beechmont, the property of 

ys,"’ he said, “ Miss Norreys? I wonder 
if she is any relation to my late wife? My brother- 
in-law, General Norreys, who lived in India nearly 
all his life, and died there a year or two ago, left a 
daughter.. Her name, I believe, was Sicily. If this 
new owner of Beechmont is Miss Sicily Norreys, she 
is my niece by marriage, my wife’s niece, in fact. I 
should like to see her before I leave England for 
ever. If she be the niece of my wife, as I believe, | 
will make her my heiress. She hasas gooda claim 
upon me as.any other. I will goto Beechmont be- 
fore I return to the Continent.” 

He locked the letter in his desk, and paid no more 
heed to it. 

He forgot its assertions about Gwen, but thought 
often of its allusion to the'owner of Beechmont, and 
the desire strengthened within him to see this Miss 
Norreys, and if she should prove to be the niece of 
his late wife, to make a will, devising and bequeath. 
ing to her his entire ag 

A few.days after the receipt. of. this letter, 
Miss Norreys’ Hindoo servant appeared at Lone- 


moor, 
At first thought, it would seem that Aga was es- 
pens disqualified for the mission entrusted to 


m 

Although he dressed after the English fashion, 

his countenance was unmistakably Eastern. 

He could not hide his nationality under any dis- 

guise whatever, although he spoke the English lan- 

guage with astonishing fluency, and his manners 

and habits were English. 

But, notwithstanding this disqualification, Aga 

—_ owe than ordinarily shrewd and quick- 

w M 

Once upon a scent, he was like a blood-hound. 

Miss Norreys could not have entrusted her errand 

to safer or. better hands. 

He walked from Penistone in the early morning, 

and presented himself at the kitchen door of $quire 

Markham’s house, offering to mend clocks, watches, 

crockery, and glasseware, and asking humbly for 

his breakfast. 

Meg hurried to Mrs. Quillet with his demand, and 

the housekeeper herself came out to see him. 

be ig had a small leathern bag of tools in his 
2 ° 

He was respectably dressed, quiet, respectful, and 

altogether the impression he made upon Mrs. Quil- 

let was favourable. 

** You cancome in,’ she said. ‘‘We have two 

clocks to repair, besides. pile of crockery to mend. 

If you can do it well, we’ve work enough to last you 

a day or two,”’ 

The Hindoo followed her into the kitchen, and 

thence to the servants’ hall. 

Breakfast was supplicd to him. After the meal, 

he repaired the kitchen clock with such skill and 

celerity as to delight Mrs. Quillet. 

She condueted him to her own room, and he per- 

formed a like service in a like manner, for her own 

clock, and was then sent back to the servants’ hall 

to deal with the broken crockery. 

Meg, the dairy maid, was deputed to attend upon 

him—in other words to watch him lest he should 

depart with the spoons or other valuables. 

He produced from his bag a roll of hard white ce- 

ment and called for a lighted lamp. 

‘Then while he worked he talked to the girl, who 

was loquacious, and who did not hesitate to impart 

nearly ali the knowledge she possessed to this polite 

heathen. 

By the time dinner was placed before Aga, he had 

learned all that popular ramour was wont to declare 

concerning Gwen. 

He was told of the mother who had come to Lone- 

moor and who had subsequently perished in a storm 

upon the moor, of Gwen's education, of her lovers, 

of her disappearance, and of the anxious inquiry that 

had been made after her. 

It must be confessed, in justice to Meg, that all 

this had been elicited from her by judicious inquiry 

and hints, all so cleverly veiled that the girl herself 

sup: she was telling the story of her own ac- 


co. 

In the afternoon, Mrs. Quillet came in to examine 
the work. 
Finding it well done, she sat down and watched 
the process of doing it. 





Then she questioned the Hindoo as to his home, 
how long he had been in England, and so forth, and 
he finally was induced to tell his story, which he did 
in this wise: 

‘*T have been in England not quite a year, madam. 
I am searching through Yorkshire for an old country- 
house where a Miss Granger once lived as gover- 
ness.’ 

Mrs. Quillet started. 

What do you want of Miss Granger?’ she de- 
manded. 

‘* Miss Granger married an English curate,” re- 
plied Aga, “and the pair were said to have gone out 
to China as missionaries, If they are in England 
they have it in their powerto help me greatly. If I 
couid find Miss Grangerand her husband, I would 
give ten years of my life, lady.” 

* You want them to recommend you to people, 
or, introduce you 48 a lecturer, or as a collector of 
funds for your own people, I suppose ?’’ said Mrs. 
Quillet. ‘‘ But how did you ever hear or know of 
Miss Granger ?” 

‘A lady from Paris told me of her,” said the 
working Hindoo dettly as he talked. *‘ ‘The lady said 
that Mra. Granger had been a governess many years, 
and had married a curate, and that they could assist 
me. ‘he lady wasa relative of Miss Granger,’’ he 


added; “ bat had jost her address ivr some 
years.” 

Aga spoke with the utmost possible seeming in- 
nocence. 

Itis possible that he soothed his a with 





the assurance that all the descendants of Agam ure 
relations, and that this conviction of his truthful- 
ness gave him his tranquil smile and serene ex- 
pression. 

Mrs. Quillet was completely deceived by him. She 
questioned him further. 

He talked religion in a manner that convinced 
her that he was a missionary among his own peo- 
ple, and that he sought Miss Granger’s husband as 
@ man seeks another of his own profession. 

Mrs. Quilles was an unusually practical and 
shrewd woman. 

A vast amount of credit must therefore be given 
the clever Aga for so completely hoodwinking her, 
for in spite of her sense she fell into the suare he 
had laid for her. 

‘* Miss Granger used to be a governess in this 
very house!’’ she remarked. 

*“Knt’’ ejaculated Aga. ‘“‘In this house? Have 
I then found the place ?’’ 

“ Yes,”’ said the housekeeper, “she married a 
curate named Myner; Thomas Myner.’’ 

** And they are in China ?” 

“No, he was never @ missionary, although he 
talked of becoming one. He obtained a curacy in 
London, but lost it after his marriage.. He is now 
teacaing a family school for boys in London, ana 
his address is number 80, Queen street, Northum- 
berland ‘l'errace, Notting Hill.’’ 

She did not notice how the Hindoo’s eyes gleamed 
under tuesir black brows, 

* Will you please write the address?’’ he asked 
meekly. 

Mrs. Quillet complied, writing the address on a 
scrap of paper and giving it to him. 

His object was gained. He placed the paper in 
his pocket, carefully hiding his jubilance. 

When he entered the house he had not known in 
what manner he should gain success, but he had 
felt convinced that he would be successful. 

His plan of procedure had been produced upon 
the spur of the moment, and his delight in its suc- 
cess was all the greater in consequence. 

He finisned his task that day, and at night de- 
parted on toot, a3 he had come, for Penistoue. 

Aud it was not until he was gone that Mrs. Quil- 
let felt any misgiving in regard to him. 

She sat down at once anu wrote to Mrs. Myner 
about the Hindoo, und disclaimed all knowledge 
of him save that he had worked for her one 


ys ; 
‘This letter was despatched in the next day’s post, 
and went up to town in the sume train that carried 


Aga. 

Oat had he knownit he would not have cared. All 
that he had wanted was the name and address of the 
former governess of Gwen, and that be had safe in 
his pocket-book. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


TyERE was no chance for fight, if Gwon had had 
strength to flee, 

Her lover had found her out in the shadow of 
the fir-tree, anc was looking eagerly down upon her 
face, half in incredulity, half in a joyous recogni- 
tio 


nD. 

Before she could command her thoughts, her 
brain was in a wild whirl, and her whole being di. 
vided between pain and joy, in that supreme mo. 
ment, Lord Chilton caught her hands and drew her 
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‘forth from the shadow into a little patch of moon- 
light close at hand. 

The pale gleams fell wpon the massive waves of 
bronze-gold Lair, upon her lovely Greek face, white 
now with great emotion, and inte the wp-tirned 
eyes of purple pansy hue, so full of entreaty, yearn- 
ing, and deathless love. 

‘*“Itis Gwen!” cried Lord Chilton, rapturously. 
**T have searched everywhere'for you, ty darling. 
Where have you hidden yourself'all these months ? 
Gwendoline, speak to me, darling.’’ 

He elasped her in a passionately tender embrace, 
raining kisses.on her beautiful face, and Gwen sub- 
mitted, conscious only of @ vague wish that che 
might die now in his arms, in this moment of per- 
feot' joy. 

The Maltese valet, with black gleaming eyes‘and 
bated breath, drew stealthily nearer the young pair, 
watching and listening, 

‘The sudden suspicion, amounting almost to con- 
viction, that he had found the outcast child of Con- 
stance Markham in “ Miss Myner,” still held him 
in a sort of stupor. . 

Lord Chilton pat the ‘girl from him gently, 
gazed upon her features with passionate eyes, and 
drew her back to him in another transport of de- 
light. 

* It is really you, Gwendoline!’’ he ejaculated, 
“Tt isno dream—no fantasy—no mistake !. Thank 
Heaven, | have found you at last'l’’ 

And still Gwen was silent. 

“ What have | not suffered in losing you, Gwen P’’ 
exclaimed her lover. “I was thinking of you the 
very moment when ‘your movement ‘among the 
shadows attracted my attention. To find you here 
and thus is marvellous, yet when I recognized yon, 
when | found you under the tree, I was scarcely 
surprised. Gwen, speak tome. Why are you so 
silent ?”’ 

_ She drow away from him now, ‘pale and shiver- 


ng. 

‘I forgot, in the excitement of ‘seeing you, all 
that I shonld remember,” she said, tremulously,. 
* No, do not touch me, Konald. Do not ‘toncl'me 
again !’’ 

‘‘ What do you mean, Gwendoline?” demanded 
the viscount, in ‘amazement. 

““ Have you forgotten how we parted ?” asked 
Gwen: “Ob, Ronaid—"” 

Lord Chilton drew her arm fm his, in spite of the 
resistance she would have made, and led her away 
from the close vicinity of the ruins and'from ‘the 
possible neighbourhood of curious servants. 

Pietro crept after them with the stealthiness ofa 
cat. 

I'he young viscount pansed in a little moonlit 
glade, enclosed by trees, and then addressed his be- 
trothed with a tenderness that was almost infinite, 
and witha love that shone from every feature. 

**Gwen,’’ he ex¢laimed. ‘* { forgot that explana. 
tions are due to you. Whatmnust you thinkof me.”’ 

** Nothing bat what is goo,’ interposed Gwen, 
**T never blamed you, Ronald. I told you to go 
away and think over your proposal, and that, if 
upon sober, second thought, you decided not to see 
me again, I should not blame you. Remember, [ 
told you that ! I did not expect you back, Ronaid. 
I knew that I was no fitting mate’ for a viscount’s 
son! How much better I know it now. I-told you 
that if you did not come im the morning I should 
know that you had thought better of your proposal 
to me. And—yon did not come!’’ 

‘The last sentence was franght with an intense an- 
guish, and Gwen again strove to release herself from 
bis grasp. 

He let her go this time, and regarded her with a 
mingled joy and bitterness. 

** And you believed that of me!” he exclaimed. 
** You thought'thatI went back to the shooting- 
lodge and calculated the length of your pedigree, 
contrasting it with mine? You thought me se cool 
of heart and head, so base—”’ 

** Stop, Ronald. I thought you all that is noble 
and good. I never blamed you. I knew that I, a 

poor nameless girl, the child of an unknown vagrant 
woman, who lies to-day in Penistone churchyard in 
a dishonoured grave, was and am no fitting wife for 
Lord Chilton’s son?’ 

How Pietro’s heart leaped at those words ! 

Why, t 1ere could be no possible doubt upom ‘the 
subject! 

‘he girl was the missing Gwendoline Winter— 
ana here under his-very hands ! 

**Gwendoline,’’ cried her lover, “ hear me! I do 
not deserve what you have thought of me. 1 am not 
the base coward yon have thought me. Hush! dar- 
hing, do not protest. Listen to me, When fF leit 


Louemoor that night after our betrothal, I intended 
to seek you again early in the morning—” 
‘*[ know it. And I never blamed you, Ronald, for 
obeving the instincts of your race—”’ 
‘* My poor little Given, my own datling, yon c&n- 
not vet see your mistake! 


{ never for one moment 
I never for-ong 


moment desired to break onr engage’ : 8 ase 
always loved and you above all otlier 
beings on the earth—”’ — , es 
* Batyou did not come back!” ‘eaid Gwen, sor- jj 
rowfully. f aT 
“Hear my excuse. I returned to the #hooting- 
lodge,‘and found there wtelegram from our family 
physician, stating that my father had ‘been stricken 
with apoplexy, and bid me lose no time in com 
him. That bidding waswnnecessary. 1 never lépt 
that night, Gwen. I walked the floor of my room, 
I wrote you a letter 
andthe night 


4 


hurried departure, 
@way, At day-break I rode 


ward. I left:my letter in the hands of my servant 
at the lodge, telling him to deliver it to:you, and ‘to 
follow me by @ later train.” , 
‘“«T never received that letter, nor any letter from 
you, Ronald.” ' 
“T knew thatafterwards. My servant, after my 
departure, set out for Lonemoor to deliver the letter. 
He encountered young Orkney on his way to Lone- 
moor also. Orkney recognized him a8 my servant, 
questioned him, learned of my departure, and’ of 
the letter to be delivered, He offered to take. the 
letter to you ‘himeelf, saying that he was about to 
call upon you. My servant ‘gave the letter into 
Orkuey’s: keeping, and turned about, proceeding to 
Penistone, thence southward by train. It was 
weeks afterwards, when you had disappeared; and 
no trace could be found of that my servant 
confessed to me the truth. Idcaew then that you 
had never received the letter.” 

“Orkney must have suppressed it. Imever even 
knew that your father was ill, Ronald, 
‘reached home in time tosee him alive,’ said 
Lord Chilton. ‘‘ My father lay for two or'three'days 
ina stupor. Herevived sufficiently to know mewad |: 
smilefeebly, but he never spoke after his @eizure, 
He died : a week afterwards came his faneral. In 
my grief for him, I remembered you, my darling, but 
I was 80 oocupied I had not ‘time to write to you, 
and | had leit a letter for you explaiming my ab- 
sence, so that I believed you. knew all:l would‘have 

id cf] ‘ 


said, ; 

“Tf I had but received the letter!” 

** As soon as I could, afterany father’s death; I 
harried to Yorkshire,buat you were gone—’”’ 

“I saw you atthe station on my-artival in Lon- 
don. You drove in as I drove out in a cab. And 
you were then on your way'to see me, Rovald ?” 
“Yes. The Quillets refused to give me your ad- 
dress. I searched for you in London, everywhere. 
I set mento. search for you also. U found out young 
Orkney, Watched him, and finally ¢alled upon hig 
to learn if he had had your address, He had‘fallen 
into every evil ways, but ‘he "told me ‘that he had 
once met you in the street, months ago;!in Notting 
Hill region, but that-you had eseaped from him, and 
that he had not bean able to'see you again. Had he 
not been intoxicated, ‘he’ would not have told me 
this. I haunted Notting Hili thereafter, but I never 
found'a trace of you. I wrote to Squire Markham 
lately, begging him toobtain your address for me 
from the Quillets and forward it to me here, but he 
has not answeted my letter. Oh, Gwen, 1 was very 
hopeless to-night when | stood at the window. I 
began to fear that I should never find you !’’ 

He put his arm around her yet more closely, and 
Gwen did not resist him. 

‘*You are Lord Chilton now, Ronald, are -you 
not ?’’ she asked presentiy. 

He replied in the affirmative. 

‘Then, more thaitfever, lam not fit te be your 
wife, Ronald!’ sheexclamed. ‘‘ You must marry 
in your own station in life. I have learned many 
lessons since we were at Lonemoor, Ronald—and 
I shall never marry.” 

‘+ Tinat resolve I shall soon overcome,” said Lord 
Chilton, smiling. “I have found you, Gwen; and I 
shall not let you go again. Bat*tell me, darling, 
how is that. you are at Danholm Castle ?’’ 

‘*T am governess-companion to the Lady Geor- 
gina Charteris, Lord Darkwood’s daughter,’’ an- 
swered Gwen. “I am Gwendoline Winter noljonger, 
Ronald. You know [ had no rigkt to that name 
—that is, that it was not mine by birth? When I 
left Lonemoor, I went to London and to the house 
of my dear old governess, who is married to # very 
good man, formerly a curate, now a proprietor ofa 
boys’ school. ‘hey were very good to me, Ronald. 
They found me pupils in music, butiafter I encouwn- 
tered Claxton Orkney one day in the street I be- 
eame frightened and dared not go out into. the 
streets again alone. I knew he would watch for me, 
and I feared his insults, It was at that time that 
Lord Darkwood advertised fora governess for: his 
daughter. I answered the advertisement. Mr. 
Sutton, his lawyer, eame to see me, and the Myners 
recommended me for the situation. They desired 
me to be ealled by their name, urging me to start 
anew as their charge, and I came to Dunhola» Castle 


plaiting my ‘with her to your heart's content. 





5 Jowet 2d) 2875, 
SS so 
“ Thén yoware the Miss. Myner. of whom. Miss 
Norreys téld me ?”’ 
*< Phe isaute,”” ta 
. “She wasv 


very in: her admiration of you, 
darling. She has fallen in love with yon.” — “ wt 
“ And d love her, Ronald. She is the most beau. 
tifal woman I ver saw!” cried Gwen, enthdsiasti- 
cally. And “the loviiest also! “Oh, ‘Ronald; 1 


now, Givendoline. And-when 
you become Lady Chilton you shall exchange résits 
Do ‘not tell mo 
thet you'will notimarry ‘me. You belong to. ane, 


to | fhonl4 be glad’ to hive her for my friend.” 
“She ie yourtrient 


over to Penistone and took the first train south-{ dearest. Youantetand shall be my wife, Look.inmy 
face. See, have Imot.suffered ? World ou make me 


suffer more? Would you make my life one terrible 
blank as,it would be without you? What are consi- 
derations of birth and fortune to me, who love you 
for yourself? And in yourself you havé riches ‘tn- 
speakable, Your ‘bea ‘your nobdleness, yonr 
sweetness, your spirit, aracter—all these aro 
wealth, 1 will not give you up—unless you hive 
ceased ‘to = ae 

bio ee pow aoatiieta he looked 

' ight, years 

older tran he haddooked when she last saw him. 
His features were sharpened, there were, deep 
lines about his mouth, and care and sorrow had left 
their impress upon his face. 
She saw that hé“had saffered” more than words 
could tell—even as she had suffered. 
_ How his loved ber! After all, what were the dis- 
tinctions of birth and fortune to those who loved as 
they did? . 
Why should the error of the deni be visited upon 
her innocent young head ? 
Why shotild she not yield‘tohis persuasions and 
become his wife. , . 
**Oh, Ronald,” she cried, “yon tempt me cruelly. 
But are you sure that your friends will never mako 
you répent your love for tie? “Are you ‘sare that 
you will nevér ‘be sorry if [ consént to ‘marry you ? 
ond bad blood in me, and you nay grow ashumed 
Ze) ” 

“Tf deny tint you have bad blood in you,” inter- 

ed Ronald. “No oné can loék at you, Gwen, 

and believe that story. Your loots, your carriage, 
your very features, are all noble and aristocratic: I 
know that yon have sprung from honourable pedple, 
Gwen} because your mother came to Lonembor, 
alone aha-ctazed, they have all thought her wicked. 
No one know her nanie or station, except that! she 
was a gentlewoman. Might she not have «been 
an honoured wife who fled ier‘home in a fit ‘of ‘in- 
sanity?’ Might she not have been an honoured 
widow, crazed by her husband’s death ?”’ 

**T never thought she was other than the name on 
her ‘tombstone decinred her.’” ' 

“T will have that stone, with its lying inscription, 
temoved,”’ suid-the young viscount. “‘I will make 
every effort to discover herreal name and identity. 
But if I'fail, Gwen, as I probably shall, for afterall 
monet erly not bé easy to discover her his- 
tory, I shall still believe that yout mother was an 
honourable gentlewoman, made insane by some mis- 
fortune. Isghall still believe you of good family. 
We wonld be'insame to believe otherwise. Do fizs 
grow from thistles’?’‘Do grapes spring from‘thorn- 
trees? Donoblé children come from ignoble parent- 
age? No—a thousand times no!” 

Lord Chilton held her captive a little longer, and 
then released her with tender words. , 

He declared that he should call upon her the'text 
day and bring Miss Norreys with him. He desired 
a speedy marringe, which might be us quiet ‘as she 
pleased, because he was yet in mourning for his 
father, but it must be immediate. 

And so they parted in the little glade, and the 
young viscount Me epand wiry Rhine oy pd eyes the 
‘slight and graceful figure of his young becr , as 
tee flitted across the qesd rane, and ‘disappesred 
within the inhabited portion of the castle. 

Then Lord Chilton slowly retraced his steps to- 
wards the ball-room. \ 

When he, too, hae a Pietro “exulted 
within himself and muttered : 7 

“Tye found my game at last! Mies Gwendoline 
Winter has been six months within my reach and I 
did not know it! Lord Darkwood is in ignorance of 
the trath. Before he can kuow it, she must be be- 
yond his reach and in my power! My Lord Chilton, 
I shall be obliged to spoil your little loye affair. 
This girl must belong to me, She is my tawfal 
game! Becco! How am [ to take possession 
of her? That’s the question.” 

(To ve Continued.) 
—___ 


Tux French Salon this year contains 4,033 works, 
divided as follows :—2,095 paintings 5 934 arawiugs, 
miniatures, enamels, &c-; 622 pieces of sculpture, 
44 medals and engraved stones, 76 architectural 





as Marian Myner, which is thename of my dear old 
friend and governess.” 3 
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‘red in my allegiance to you. 
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CLIMBING PLANTS; 


Curmpine plants are exceedingly asaial t) ints); 
they grow rapidly, produce: an exneWent effec, a ii 
are most advantageous in) bareness aid 
erudity in conservatories .or en dead-walls, 
not despise them because they cannot stand alone, ur 
‘because they have neither the strength nor vature of 
the forest tree, but’~we prize them for their qualities 
of beauty and gracefulnesa, and heartily admire their 
ravk snd laxuriance, Im some such fashien it.ie.alsp 
possible for'us to contemplate, aud even envy, those 

imens of humanity thet fulfil m courts end bigh 
plead she Offices of climbing plaute in a greenhonse. 

Those who have claim to thistithe are generally 
men of uo remarkable attainments, of no personal 
beanty, and boasting no ptional charm/of manner; 
yet they haye gradually risen ‘from’ mere nobodies 
(in common parlance) to be the favourite friend of 
kings, or the universally honoured guest in the most 
exclusive circles, Such a fact would almost ‘appear 
a paradox ; for it is generally sup that the ver- 
dict of the world ‘is,’ on’ thé w: , ‘uncommonly 
judicious, were it not of such ever occurrence as 
almost to escape remark. A climbing ‘plant spritigs 
up rapidly but it meed not have «deep root, T 
favour of kings ig precarious ; the great ‘thing is to 
@ttain it quickly, 

The men who succeed a8 climbing reamed oy very 
often mediocre in mind, often poor in pocket, but 
they have certain talents of tact and adaptability 
which more gifted minds either want or despise. 
They have no violent dislikes or R lope the 
angles of originality have béen so ru off that frio- 
tion causes no disagreeable explosions.of tempers, no 

tspoken bitter They exeite no fears, sus- 
picious, or jealousies, for there is nothing in them 
thet can excite anything but blank astonishment. 
When we see men without birth, family, or fortune, 
of indifferent attainments and vulgar habits, rise 
gradually over the heads of sober learving and quiet 
merit, we ask ourselves, is it orly fools that command 
success ?..Notso. Itis.not folly, but want of _self- 
love, thatis the road to fortune, Men whoare always 
riding a hobby -become tedious; men of, decided 
opinions wéary us after a while; ‘but the climbing 
plant livesinithe serene atmosphere of petty hopes 
and fears in which all can share, and allows himself 
no decided views or independence of thought. — If it 
is the fashion to play polo, skate, or gamble, he does 
80, not because he cares jor it, but because it is the 
fashion; when fashion changes, so does he, 








In order'to grow tall quick all extraneous develop. | 4; 


ment must be avoided; in like manner, those. who 
wish to rite at court must avoid all intellectual pur- 
suits, all striving after virtue and improvement, lest 
they should forget for ‘one moment that favour which 
it is their sole aim to attain to, \ Both princesand the 
public are impatient of rivalry. Waere they love, 
no other must dare to intrude, and the exigencies of 
family responsibilities, wealti, ‘or position must in- 
continently ‘be waived, ‘Lhis isofcourse- easier with , 
those who own the fewest claims on their-time, and 
accounts frequenti7 for the rise of obsoure persons. 
Again, the advantages they receive fromthe company 
of the great are many. Lord Snooks, an impove- 
rished earl, and Mr. Lovelace, a subordinate-in the 
Foreign Office, are nothing if jadged on their merits, 
and would obtain few iuvitations, were it not that 
the reflected splendour of royalty shines upon them 
aad dazzles like a big gas lamp those who presume 
to look too closely, But in their borrowed plumes 
they are able to snub, annoy, and disgust those who 
do not pay them the attention they demand, and to 
enjoy the privilege, to vulgar minds eo dear, of being 
stared at and envied. 





——————EeEeE~E>EE>EEyyEE———_— 


he | ing flushed and radiant, before the anizr 


- Now seems. a mockery, and grief and 
melancholy, once but faint shadows, are a reality ; 
while with sadness and sorrow I walk.glong life's 
road with tears that never cease to flow, for the old 
weary pain must always remain, a living regret that 
makes the aching heart swell nigh to bursting with 
the vain recollection of what might have been. 

I am alone in my sorrow; mever asstir in the great 
house, never @ voice bree that weighs 
like a pall upon my spirits, ps out again 
through the window, out at # en sea, barely 
discernible through theanist and fog, and listen to 
the sob and moan of the aellow waves on the rocks 


below. ; 
I think and think, going over the of my life 
again, bit by bit, resting witha kindot# 
on the happiness of the past, which seems all 
brighter in contrast with thesorrewof the ; 
and, thinking of one evs 
hard to realize that 
that night is now the so 
man sitting with eyes bli I 
ing gloom. 

It seems so long ago, and I clo 
myself as I was then, prou 








gleaming white silk and pearls, my “heart beating 
with a new, proudhappiness, fer ‘there was to be one 
at the ball thatmight whe wes dearer to me than all 
else besides, « Li nc yest 

For him I had@onned amp smeth becoming dress 
— “— the fairest hair, and, as 
clasped bia gift, 

a kimed eae Reins” 
downstairs, thi 
thought! I was 
holding mine, to I 
smiling down on me 
Other men had 
form-—I had heard and 

Lan hever 

























 thedkind, dark eyes, 


. 


lovingly. 
was fair of face and 


valrie ‘son of Mars 
made my heart wome and go aa 
man’s voice or yet. IE had 


ing form, 
, with the heartof «child, loved, mars 
almost worshipped by his men—bravo fellows all, 
ready to follow wherever he led @ said he was 
grave and stern. Perhaps he may bave been, but to 
me he wasalways tender, always the same. And I ? 
I was unworthy of him, and I feel my utter unworthi- 
ness now more than I did then. ‘ 
Oh, if he were here now, by my side in the gloam- 
ing, never an aagry,scorniul word—spoken but never 
meant—would I utter, never a haughty glance should 
wound him! 
Lancelot! Lancelot! ‘With all my faults I loved 
him well, and now he can forget gg ese ! iad 
How happy I was t nighc cing 
Lancelot | ol fast the hours glided by! And then 
I remember, when the ball was over, going upstairs 
in the early dawn and sitting down by the open 
window, watching the first golden flush of sunrise 
and listening to nature awakening after the night. 
All seemed so peaceful, so quict, the world yet 
asleep and the red sun rising up over the tree-tops, 
and sparkling in the dewdrops cn the lawn, the 
birds breaking forth in their first notes of early morn 





THE SUN IS SET, 

Sucu_ is my life now—a life of bitter retrospec- 
tion, sad memories, ani, worse than all, regret—ay, 
worse and more than regret, remorse—self-toriuring, 
vain, useless remorse, the keen bitterness of which 
gives no rest vither by might,or by day—always the | 
same never-ending, weary (pW¥in, going back to the 
past that can never be undone, 

And I sit alone, worn out and weary with weep- 
ing, my hands lyicgidle in my lap, looking out. at 
the fastdalling rain pattering Gown thickly and 
Steadily on the withered, sodden leaves|whiok lie on 
me = ground, av emblem of the end of all things 
—death. 

The dreary depressing Jandscape suits my ead 
mood—the heavy white mist hangiag over land an 
sea is like the cloud that las blotted out my. happi- 
ness for ever, g 

Only one short year ago I was the happiest of the 
happy, the gayest of the gay; life seemed to me 
like one long, bright summer day, and the pleasure 
of the moment the oriv thing’ worth seeking iter. 


would bless the new life I was.so soon to begin. 


sad memory now, a little glimpse of my eld life, 
when ‘the eum rose ona world. that was te me very 


eright and promising 


I wished that I might never see another sun rise ! 


| to his grard old house looking out over the troubled 
sea, where the briny scent of the ocean was borne in 
through the windows, and we could hear the wash 
and murmur of the sad waves sll the day long. 


—all bright, mising, and peaceful, the earth 
looking as.it might have looked before cin entered 
the world, bringing and sorrow jn its train. 


The sun rose higher and higher, and by degrees 
the daily busy routine of life commenced, and man 
went forth to, his work and labour until the 
evening. 

The stillness and beauty of the picture were gone, 
and I shut the window and, fall of peaceful 
thoughts, knelt down and prayed Heaven that I 
might make Lancelot Ware a good wife, and that it 


That calm carly summer morning se3ms only 4 


How often since then have 


We weremarried, and Lancelot brought me home 


I should have been happy—I ought to have been 





happy—in my quiet, peaceful home—content with 


oe and companionship of a kind, indulgent hus- 


Was it my fault, I wonder, that having been 
brought up to a life that was one perpetual round of 
gaiety, I wearied of the quiet monotony of my new 
life, and yearned for some of the pleasures that 
had before made part of my existence ? 

Nearly a year wore away. It was towards the close 
of autumn, and the long twilight evenings wero get- 
ting shorter and shorter. 

‘“*Lancelot,’’ I said one morning, “ Here is a letter 
from my old school friend, Caroline Dering. Don't 
you remember her ?” 

Lancelot laid down his paper. 

“ Yes—she was the girl who went in for little 
Daeres of ours, was she not ?”’ 

“Caroline never ‘went’ in for any one,’’ I re- 
plied, indignantly. 

Lancelot laughed, amd thero was a mischievous 
twinkle in his eyos,as he said : 

** Perhaps not ; but I remember I was rather afraid 
of the fair Caroline at ong time myself. She sang 
all Moore’s melodies, I ressilect, and I had to turn 
over her music nae Whe agreeable. Well, and 
what does she say, Nina ?” ; 
jue are mo aeorets in it, so I can read the 

“My own ‘Wina—I have been staying with 
Harry for a fe and leave next week. I[ inust 
have a peep atyon before home, being more 
than anxious to see*how you yourself in your 


1 | new state. I suppose you ereawfully grand, and all 


that? If you'can put me up, please write ; it seems 
such an age sinee we have met, Zhall reserve all 
nows till we meé¢; aud with regards to Major 


| Ware, and much ove to yourself, I remain, dearest, 


ever your very affectionate 
“Canorine Derina.’’ 


. @ What a gushing effusion !” commented Lancelot. 
“@aroline Dering all over !”” 
' “May I write and tell hor‘to come, Lancelot ?’’ 
“Of course, darling. Give,her my humble respects 
ine all that is proper from me; and the carriage 
} await her at the station upon any day and at 

‘hour she likes to fix,’’ 

Caroline arrived—a young woman as gay and 

worldly as myself. 
‘She was pretty, with the prettiness of good colour- 
ing and fine black eyes. 
She dressed well-and walked well, and was by 
‘many considered a beauty. 


never liked her. 
ee md was ‘* fast’’—and he hated fastness.” 


» “A woman should be a woman,” he would say— 
“‘nota man in petticoats.” 

And Caroline would toss her head, amd give him 
some laughing reply. 

Ido not know how it began, but after she came I 
grew more discontented with my life, and began to 
think it was a little hard to be kept in a quiet country 
place, where there was’never anything going on. 
**Iauppose, Nina,” said Caroline, one evening, 
** you entertain in great style ?”’ 

Lancelot looked up, and replied for me. 

“No; Nina and 1 have  sectled down like steady 
old warried people, and content ourselves with oniy 
a dinner-party now and then.” 

Caroline raised her eyebrows. 

“ You speak for yourself, I am sure, Major Ware, 
Nina, surely you don’t monn toeschew the gaieties of 
this life—you who ‘used to boast you would dance 
till your hair was white ?’’ 

“She has more sense new,” said Lancelot, looking 
over at me with his kiad tender smile, “‘ Nina thinks 
like me; that life should be made up of more than 
mere anmusement,”” ‘ 
“No, Lancelot,” I contradicted, rising and going 
and leaning over him. “1 am afraid [ like pleasure 
as much as ever; and, Lancelot, I am longing to give 
just one fancy ball, to fill this venerable old house 
for once. Caroline and I have plana:d it all, May 
1? Please say* Yes.’ ’’ 

He lifted his eyes half sadly to mine, and took my 
hand in his. 

“{ thought we had done with balls for ever, 
Nina?” 

Ho must have seen the disappointment in my 
face at his words, for he added, speaking kindly and 
earnestly : 

“Do you'then careso much about it?” 

“Care aliout it, Lancelot!’ I shall love all that is 


gay and worldly as tong as I live!” was my rash 


reply. 
Caroline laughed— my husband’s face grow 


‘ave. 
Or Is that bravado, Nina, or truth?” 
‘* Truth—sober reality. But, Lancalot, may I give 


the ball, please— only for once?” 


“Tcannot resist you, as you wish it—yes.” 
Iremember hisemiling at my &!most childish ox- 


citement, for the ball was for the next’ three weeks 
PA en a of conversation between Caroline and 
mryser. 
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“I wish it were all over,” said Lancelot ; as for the 
Gftieth time 1 explained the arrangemonts and the 
pretty decoration we had taken such trouble to 
” echoed Caroline. “Surely this ball of 
Nina’s will not be her last ?’’ 

Lancelot shrugged her shoulders. 

* Possibly, Miss Dering ; but it seems to me that 
this great ball is hardly worth all the trouble. Every- 
thing else is forgotten and neglected in the carrying 
out of the plans that are toamuse a crowd of people 
for afew hours. My opinion is that there nevor was 
a@ ball given yet that was worth all the fuss,’’ 

“We are simple enough to enjoy such a species of 
entortainment thoroaghly,’’ rejoined Caroline. 

“Nina, will you have a gallop this afternoon,” 
asked Lancrlot. “You won’t be able to hold Oara- 
bineer if you don’t give him exercise.” 

“ Oh, Lancelot, I really can’t go out this afternoon! 
There are such hosts of things to be seen about, 
After the ball I will ride whenever you like.” 

Lancelot looked disappointed, and in the afternoon 
started on his solitary ride, 

__ My first ball was given, and very proud I was of 
its success ; even Lancelot looked pleased, and com- 
plimente: me on the way I acted as hostess. 

It came to an end at last ; the gay rooms were de- 
serted, and the ballroom looked dreary and desolate 
with the dawn breaking in cold and gray. 

Lancelot came up and put his arm around me, 

“ Well, are you satisfied, Nina?” 

“* Perfectly. Oh, Lancelot, Iam so happy!” 

“Tam glad, of it, darling; but are you happy, 
too, when we are alone together—you and 1?” 

“ Yes, but I love excitement. I should like to go 
to a dance every night of my life, or a theatre, or 
something. Don’t look so shocked, Lancelot. I 
should indeed,”’ 

“‘ Nina. if I believed half the nonsense you talk, 
I should be obliged to think I have a very frivolous 
little wife,’ 





[ON THB CLIFF PATH. | 


“So you have,” I returned, half laughing, half 
annoyed, for he spoke almost bitterly. 

And so ended my great ball. 

It was only the commencement, however, of a 
series of rivolities. 

Caroline’s visit was prolonged at my r-quest to 
an indefinite period, and we had luncheon and cro- 
quet parties, impromptu dances, private concerts, 
and all sorts of gaiety within an incredibly short 
space of time. 

Where there isa will there is a way. I carried all 
before me, and got the credit of being the gayest 
and the most delightful creature in the county, while 
I was adored by the young people in the neighbour- 
hood ; and Caroline backed me up, and flirted to her 
heart’s content. 

Once or twice Lancelot ventured to remonstrate 
with me, but he was eventually overruled, 

“You must stop somewhere, Nina,”’ he said, at 
last. “This kind of thing cannot go on for ever.”’ 

“Yes, it can, Lancelot. We are going to have 
private theatricals on the twenty-ninth,’ 

His face suddenly grew dark and stern, 

“Going to have? You forget I havea voice in 
the matter.” 

I laughed as I answered, lifting my eyes to) his 
stern face: 

“No, I didn’t forget; but, Lancelot, I was afraid 

paaresnaats allow it, so it was all arranged before 

n pep 

“*T will not allow it!’ was the crushing reply. 
“Nina, I am more than surprised that you should 
have dared to count me a mere cipher in my house 
and treat my will and wishes as nothing.” 

At his voice of stern displeasure—the first words 
of anger he had ever addressed to me—the quick 
tears sprang to my eyes, but with the tears came the 
proud determination to carry my point, and I rose 
and stood before my husband, flushed and defiant. 

“It shall take place! Nothing can alter my plans 
now.” 





I said that op | ! 
“Stop,” said Lancelot, at last. “There should 
never be a scene like this een husband and wife. 
Nina, you must obey me, Once for all I forbid the 
theatricals.’’ 


Lancelot, as she rose from her seat. 

‘* Major Ware, as youarestrong, b- morciful. You 
might give in—Nina cannot ; she has set her heart on 
these freatricals.” 

“Excuse me, Miss Dering,’ replied Lancelot, 
steruly, “but I cannot allow any interference between 
me and my wife,”’ 

And then Caroline swept from the room, whisper- 
ing as she pret. holding her head very high, “ Nina, 
I pity you!’ 

Ter Tok stung me to the quick—I would not be 
a meek obedient wife, afraid to have a will of her 
own. 

No, I had a will, and a pretty strong one, as 
Lancelot would find ; so, proud and indiguant, I 
turned from him as he drew near, not in the least 
avgry, with his ‘old ‘tender smile, ready to take me 
in his arma if I were but willing. 

“Nina, I thought you and I knew each other 
better,”’ he said, reproach in his voice. . 

‘So did I,”’ I returned bitterly, hot tears rolling 
down my cheeks, my lips quivering, feeling angry 
and miserable, ready at that moment to do or dare 


any thing. 
Lancelot laid his hand gently on my head. 
“ My darling, let us be as if this never had hap- 


ed, 

** Yes,”’ I'said, defiant still, “if you withdraw all 
you have said, and I may still carry out my plans, 

He frowned, 

“I am/not changeable. Do you think it was for 
the mere pleasure of contradiction that [ refused 
to allow the theatricals? No, Nina; you have not 
moved me from my purpose—my decision is still the 
same.” 7 

‘So is mine,’”’ I exclaimed, passionately ; “ and I 
will have my own way!” 4 

And snatching my hands away from his kind, firm 
clasp, I burst into tears. 

I was only an idle threat, spoken heedlessly. At 
that moment I had no idea of carrying out my pur- 
pese; for all my reckless. boasting, I knew 1 must 

ive in sooner or later, and in a sudden revulsion of 
‘eeling I tarncd to acknowledge my submissivn to the 
stronger will. 

But Lancelot was gone. I heard the shutting ot 
the library door, and I knew the bitter sad thoughts 
that were in his heart; all his love and kindness 
seemed to rise up and stand reproachfully before 


me, 

I felt I mast follow him—only to whisper three 
words, “ Lancelot, forgive me!” 

I knew his noble nature well—forgiveness granted 
wel: nigh before asked, reconciliation complete al- 
most without a word; and, my better selt conquered, 
I went to seek my hus . Fd 

But on reaching the library I heard a voice in the 
hall, saying: ’ 

“Is Major Warein? CanI seehim ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir, in the library.” 

The door opened and shut, and, heavy and sick at 
heart, I went back to the drawing room. 

Curoline came in and put her arms round 


me. 
‘Nina, darling, I feel for you; but you have more 
spirit than to yield. Have the theatricals in spite 
of him.’’ 
“ Oh, Oaroline, Idare not! Lancelot would be #0 


“ Dare not! Write the invitations and send them 
off, It will serve him right, Nina! Major Ware may 
be very good and nice, but he is a great deal too deter- 
mined. If youdo not get the upper haud of your lord 
and master, he will use the curb with a vengeance. 

Poor Caroline, I think she meant well in her hot- 
headed championship of her friend. 

I liked her then, but—I cannot help it—I feel some- 
times as if I-hated her now. 

At luncheon Lancelot never opened his lips, and I 
was too proud to make the first advance. 

And then his horse was brought round, and 
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without a look or word, he miounted and rode “He married you for your ; Nina.” With a sudden laugh, to hide a burst of weeping, 
away. I-knew he had not donv so, I felt it was for | I glanced up into his face, and said: 

“ is your punishment,” said Osroline. “He | myself I had been sought and won, yet her words “I don’t believe in such sentimental nonsense.”’ 
is breaking you in, Nina, and oh, see his horse—poor | had a shadow of truth, and furnished an excuse to| His hand dropped from my shoulder, and, with a 
deluded creature—it actually dares to exert its own | keep up the quarrel. weary sigh, he turned and left the room, as, reck- 
will!” I remember so well the dress I wore that night— } lessly, I dashed into a waltz to hide softer and 


Something had frightened the noble gray—a new 
purchase of Lanoslote ts backed and rented, and 

refused to go on. 

There was a short struggle for the mastery, kindness 
and severity were alike tried, and then the stronger 
will conquered. 

Lancelot stooped to caress the horse’s neck, and 
with one quick glance from his dark eyes at the win- 
dow where we stood, he rode off: 

“Got u for on edification !” laughed Caroline. 
“Major Ware, twascapital !’  _ 


"Twas angry again. 

I knew Oaroline had interpreted Lancelot’s glance 
atight—it was meant toshow me how futile Pon 
to contend with him. 

My evil spirit was fsirly roused, and before 
time the invitations were written and sent off - 
out thought or fear of consequences, and with a 
pot reckless gaicty I went up to dress for 

nner. 

I never shall forget how Lancelot looked, when, 
pre bee gene steady with an effort, I told him 
what done. . 

Tis face grew sterner than I'had ever seen it 

, and his eyes flashed, but there wae more of sor- 

—_ anger in his ‘grave: quiet. voice, as he 
rep 3 

** Nina, I am not one to be trifled'with. This has 
been your first act of disobedience, let it be your 
last, I shall send and stop the postbag.’’ 

My cheeks crimsoned with 
well-merited repreef,/anda great lump rose in my 
throat ; but his next words sent the blood rushing 
over my face and brow. 

‘“* Heaven knows [ have made a bitter mistake! I 
thought not to have a pr pleasure-seeking wife, 
but a companion—one turn. to for sympathy. 
Nina, surely there are things better worth seekin 
after than may be. fo in the frivolities o 

society ?”’ é 

Proudly and passionately I faced him, 

“ You should have told me all this a year ago.” 

He caught my hands in his. 

“ Wife, it is early to find we have made a mistake. 
Oh, Nina, have you ry reer already ?” 

I was unworthy of him—in bitter sorrow I write 
it now. 

I lifted my eyes, for a moment reolutely to his, 
determined to die rather than yield, wilfully misun- 
derstanding him to the last; and then, snatching 
my hands from his that he might not feel their 
trembling, and turning away that he might not read 


the truth in my eyes, I answered very calmly, very 
deliberately, though my heart was beating wildly 
and I lowed him better at that moment than I had 


ever done, even in the first glad days. 

** You have repented ; it matters little what I may 
feel.” And then I laughed and added, “I suppose 
sooner or later all married people find out that they 
have madea mistake. We bave made the discovery 
sooner than usual—that is all,’ 

I neither meant nor believed the words I was say- 
ing, but how was Lancelot to know that. I knew he 
loved me as fondly as husband ever loved wife, but 
how was he to'tell that all my words were spoken 
only in the heat of passion and wild determination 
born of pride not to let him see my real feelings, or 
know how his words filled me with pain, and that 
for all my proud bearing, I carried a heart as heavy 
as his own. 

‘“‘ What has changed you, ‘Nina,’’ he asked. 

“Tam not changed,” I wnswered. “I always have 
been the same, and I cannot alter.” 

And then, with bowed head; and eyes not daring 
to meet his, T listened to the sad, pained voice, as, 
standing beside me, in his own grave tender way, my 
husband strove to win me back. 

In vain. 

To all his pleadings I turned a deaf ear; my lips 
were sealed in sullen, haughty silence. 

“Oh, Nina,” he burst out at last, “what. has 
come between us? Look at me, and say my wife is 
her own true self, and: loves me still.. Come to me, 
my darling!” 

He waited, but no answer came. 

I never lifted my voice, In an agony of remorse 
I now make my confession. 

Although I knew the power I had over him— that 
8 look would have brought him to my side and se- 
cured the forgiveness I was longing for—I let him 
turn sadly from the room without a word. 

I listened to his footsteps passing along the passage 
and down the stairs, an: then, forcing back the tears 
I went and stood before the glass, looking long and 
earnestly atthe figure reflected there, a speech Caro- 
-_ had made that afternoon coming back to 

e. 


it was black velvet trimmed with white lace; und I 
had a bunch of scarlet geraniums in my hair. 
Lancelot liked to see me well dressed, and I carried 
out his wishes to the letter. 
The face I saw and criticised so closely was young 
and fair enough. 

I had been told over and over again that I was 
beautiful; never till that night had I cared wh ether 
I was or not, ; 

Now I scanned every feature, looked straight into 
the dark blue eyes, at the firm, haughty mouth, 
stroked back the bright brown hair Lancelot’s hand 
had.so often caressed, and then went down stairs to 
conquer, nanan Serene at my husband’s grave face 
as I swept past. him into the room. 

Caroline told me afterwards what he said on her 


marking : 

** How well Nina looks when she is angry !” 
Lancelot had replied, sadly enough : 

** Anger is an expression that may add to beauty 
in the eyes of some ; but for my own part, I am sorry 
to see it on the face of one I love.” 
And then Caroline, keeping to her own opinion 


said again: 
“Tt becomes Nina, though ; don’t you think so P”’ 

And he had replied, shortly : 

* No, I cannot agree with you, Miss Dering.” 

Ah, Caroline, does it never smite you now with a 
pang of regret when you remember how you helped 
to sow the seeds.of discord between man and wife, 
keeping up the bitter angry feeling that had far 
better forgotten ? 

May, I do not blame you; I was far more to blame 
myself. 

The fault was mine, and the punishment, that in- 
deed seems too heavy to bear, is mine also. 

That evening, restless and unhappy, books and 
work alike failing to occupy my thoughts, I went at 
last tu the piano, and sang song after song, all Lance- 
lot's favourites, without faltering; and as Isang my 
anger died away, and I thought of him, my soldier, 
my hero, going back to a day-long autecedent—the 
first time I had known Lancelot—and I seemed to 
see the old red brick house, balf hidden by the dark 
fir-trees, and sitting alone in the firelight, a little girl 
weeping as if her heart would break, and her friend, 
her companion, standing by her, bis young handsume 
face sadly troubled, struggling with the tears his 
boyish pride refused to let tlow, 

hat was my first. sorrow, whea Lancelot, the boy- 
ensign, standing in his uniform, the firelight gleam- 
ing and flashing brightly on the sword hanging by 
his side, came to, say good-bye, for before dawn he 
would be far away—a, soldier’s work, and perhaps a 
soldier’s grave, before the young hero, who now took 
his child-friend in his strong arms, the little girl he 
had loved and petted, and I put my arms round his 
neck, and with my head on his shoulder, wept out 
my sorrow, and he said : ; 
** Cheer up, little Nina! 
to my little wife.” 
And then he kissed me and cut off a lock of my 
hair, and went away with tears in his own dark 


I shall come home again 


eyes, 

"Night and day I thought and dreamed of my hero 
far away, and, when no one thought or guessed what 
Iwas doing, I woul | be sitting pouring over the news- 
paper, reading about the war, following his regiment 
step by step; and nover shell I forget when the 
braye, daring deeds. of the young ensign were 
honourably mentiored. 

Tears of pride fell on the paper as I thought of the 
many who would read about my hero—how he was 
ever first and foremost in the battle, the bravest of 
the brave! 

And then he came home, and after one brief visit 
we did not méet for years; but I never forgot my 
child love, and when, ten years after, Lancelot again 
came home, one day he showed me a curl cut from 
a child’s hair, and said that he had kept it always, 
waiting till the time should come when he might 
claim the owner as his own, that he had made up his 
mind long ago, and wanted me to repeat the promis» 
—to say the words I had said that night when he, 
the soldier, had held the weeping child in his arms, 
and I had whispered, *‘ Lancelot, I love you!’ and 
had promised to be his wife. 

Oh, the happy old days! They came back to mo 
80 strongly as I went slowly over the old songs, till 
I came to “ Douglas, Douglas, tender and true!” 
Softly and sadly wailing out the broken-hearted 
words, feeling the truth of every line, a hand was 
laid upon my shoulder, and Lancelot’s voice, deep 
and tremulous, spoke : 

‘** Nina, look up and say you mean that.” 

One word, and all had ended there—but that word 





_| was never spoken. 


deeper feelings. 

How could he tell that at the very touch of his 
hand, the sound of his voice, my heart swelled, and 
every nerve thrilled—-that at that moment I could 
—_, knelt at his feet in sorrow and humilia- 
tion 

But, wilful and wayward, I had determined he 
should be the first to ask forgiveness, and then, but 
not till then, would I give in. 

I have never touched the piano since that night—I 
shall never touch it again. 

If I sat there uow, in the darkening gloom, I might 
faucy that I felt his hand npon my shoulder, that I 
heard his voice in my ear; and, if I looked up,I 
might see the tall figure beside me, with the head a 
little bent, and a half-smile on the grave, noble face, 
as he stood that night, with love in his eyes and 
voice, like “ Douglas, Douglas, tender and true!’’ 

Alas, no! Only in dreams can 1 see him now, and 
in fond, sorrowful visions of the past ; never more 
can I hear his voice breathing my name. 

I strain but in vain for the firm, quick step, and 
think and think, till it almost seems as if I must go 
mad when I press my hands te my aching head and tell 
myself I need not watch for his coming home, for 
never will he come home again. 

Lancelot was very grave the next day, grave 
almost to sternness. 

After breakfast he came to me: 

“Nina, I eam going out: fora sail, Will you 
come ?"’ J 

I looked up to read the expression of his face, but, 
before I had time to answer, Caroline spoke in her 
usual impetuous manner : 

* Out in that horrid open boat ona day like this! 
Nina, you won’t go, dear ?’’ 

* Caroline does not wish it, Lancelot,’’ I replied, in 
a low toue. 

“Oh, never mind me!” said Caroline. 
letters to write, and shall not be lonely. 
Major Ware wants you, Nina.”’ 

* Don’t go, and do go,” I returned, pettishly. 
‘* What do you mean, Caroline? I do not intend to 
go sailing to-day.” 

‘* Very well,” said Caroline, leaving the room; 
* only, please, don’t stay on my account,” 

I said nothing, aud Lancelot misinterpreted my 
silence. 

‘Turning away, he remarked, bitterly : 

“Nina, there was a time when my wishes were 
more thought of. Nay.’’ he added, kindly, “I can- 
not bear to see these tears, Nina. Why will you 
make us both unh»ppy? It shall all be forgiven and 
forgotten if you will be my own loving wife again, 
dariing. Will you not give me one kiss again before 
I go?” 

{ was relonting fast, but I would not let him see it 
yet; and so he went away, silent and sad, kind, 
gentle, lov ing to the last. 

I went out that afternoon alone, with tender, sad 
feelings in my heart, sorry and penitent, to meet 
Lancelot, to lay my hand in his humbly, with 
regret for the past and prowises for the future, to 
allow, what was a hard thing todo, that I was in 
the wrong. 

Yet it would be sweet to make the confession to 
him, so noble and so true, for I. kuew him 
well, 

Never a reproach would he utter; all would beas 
ifour quarrel had never been. 

And, full of good resolutions, | went up on to the 
high rugged cliti to catch the first distant glimpse of 

Lancelot’s boat returaing. 

The afternvon was wild and windy, and, hot and 

breathless from battling with the wind, I reached the 

top of the cliif, und stood looking out over the sea, 

which looked wild and dreary enough, with white 

crests to the waves, and overhead a storia-streaked 

8 


“TI have 
Do go if 


ky. 

Dow on the beach lay great shining, tangled 
masses of seawreck, brought up by each mighty 
wave. 
A group of fishermen were standing and sitting by 
the boats, drawn high up on to the beach, busy 
mending their nets, looking out seaward, aud now 
and then lifting their rough, weather-beaten faces to 
the threatening sky, the white sea-gulls flitting to 
and fro, or daneing upon the waves. 
The afternoon wore away; and then, far out, 
a were white speck upon the horizon, I saw Lance- 
lot’s boat returning 
The sun was setting, a wild, stormy sunset flush- 
ing the sky, where the blood-red sun dipped into the 
water on the western horizon. 
It was & strange, awful sunset, and never shall I 
forget it. 
The red golden light shone with weird brilliancy 
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upon the waves, upon the rough rocks and beach, and 
upon tho faces of *the-fishermen, and the clouds that 
had been black befere were now crimson with the re+ 
flection: 

As I gazed on nature's solemn seene, there cecurred 
to me the words, **Let ‘not the sun go down upon 
your wrath,’ ’ and like lightning came the thought, 
* It is sunset now,and Lancelot and I are not: récon- 

led,” 


Like a warning and foreboding the words echoed in 
my heart. 

Oh, if he would only come home before the sun 
‘went down! 

And I strained my eyes again; watching the little 
white sail, and I knew Lancelot was sitting rudder 
in hand, thinking no doubt sadly of ‘the cloud that 
had come between us. 

How slowly. the boat seemed to approach ! 

Bit by bit the red sun sank behind the waves ; and 
then only the crimson flush remained, to fade and die 
away till all was neutral gray. 

The sem had indeed gone down uapen my wrath, 
but Lavcelot'was drawing very near now. 

Tn another’ half hour the little'boat would be 
moored ; and I vowed im my heart that never-another 
word would F say. 

A cold moaning wind came sighing over the sea in 
short angry gusts,sending the white spray scudding 
over the waves, 

An old coastguard came slowly up the cliff-path and 
stoou beside me. 

‘ He ought to be making for home, ma’am,’’ he said, 
looking out through his telescope. ©‘ There. is an 
ugly squall coming up, and that’s a big sail on the 

oa t,”” 

A sniden gustand puff of wind ashe spoke almost 
took me off my feet ; the boat seemed to fly before the 
wind, cutting through the waves. 

“Oh, Lwish he were safe at home!’’ I said, my 
heart beating very fast as [looked up at the man he- 
side me, who only shook his head. 

** Let me look through the telescope,”’.I said, and, 
steailying it on his shoulder, I looked out and saw 
the boat, the white-tipped waves flying on either side, 
and Lancelot sitting in the stern, hisface turned to- 
‘wards home, 

Another terrible gust, with a blinding torrent of 
rain, the waves leaping as before. 

But, oh, great heavens, where was the boat? 
Where was Lancelot? 

Gone—gone in a moment! 

* Heaven have merey on him!” ejacnlated the 
coastguard. “She has capsized !” 

With a wild scream I hastened down to the beach, 
the strength and energy of despair lending speed to 
my feet. 

Others had seen the accident as well as: myself, and 
forty willing hands were launching a boat, 

** Save him,’ I cried—my husband !’’ 

And then I was inthe boat, out in the rain and 
storm, while the men bent to their oars, straining 
every nerve, for a human life was in the balance. 

The beat, like a thing of life, seemed to leap and 
spring forward at every stroke, while the white spray 
flew around as we cut through the green waves. 

** Harder—faster! Oh, for Heaven’s sxke, row, or 
we shall.be too late!’? Iecried in my agony, as the 
men stopped, and, resting on ‘their oars, looked an- 
xiously arownd over the sea, whispering amongst 
themselves. And then in their rough kind way 
they broke the truth to me, his wife. Lancelot was 
drowned, and the great waves rolled over the place 
that was my husband's grave. 

In low, sad whispers they spoke, pity for me soften- 
ing their voices. 

‘hey could understand and feel for the wife whose 
husband was lest at sea. 

And, when f would fain have sought.an end of grief 
in the great waters, they spoke of Heaven as they 
held me back, and said weshould meet again. 

And then, clinging tothe last hope, at my wild en- 
treaties they rowed toand fro, backwards—all, al] in 
vain-——nothing but wild, angry waves mocking my 
sorrow on either side. 

He was dead, drowned insight of home, with his 
wife standing watehing on the cliff, Oh, Lancelot, 
my darling! 

* * 4 * . 


I do not know how long we searched—ié all seems 
very dim now, very coufused—but ! do know when 
one of the men, a kind-hearted fellow, who had no 
doubt a wife ef his own, gently wrapped his epost 
around me, where lay crouched I in the bottom of the 
boat, and his voice was thick and choked as. he said, 
pityingly: 

“We would stay out, ma’am, til] morning, if it 
would do any good ; but most likely the peur geatle- 
man got entang!ed i in the sail and ropesand went 


down with her. Heaven comfort you in your ser- 
row!” he added, brushing his hand across his 
eyes. 


“What is life’to me 


“Let me die!” T wailed. 





now?” And I wished/that each great waveas it camp 
rolling on would sweep, me into the wide sea, and 
take me 'to Laneelet ; for the one,awsul, fact 

—he was dead, and, death meant saparation for ever on - 


Oh, why had I not gonesith him that maxning ? 


Perhaps, hed; eaters. Meer yori f | 


home before the storm aros: 





Why had I det. him out 8 the wild sa to diet’ 
who loved him? P 
*) *- * Gs I ” 


The boat grated on the stones—kiné hsuds lifted 
me Roe ¢: bg er voices cried “What news?” ‘And | 
the érew y atiswered, tNene. “ 


4h 
“He is dead, he is dead!’ ’ I cried, ‘and I Tovked 


into the sympathetic ‘faoés orowiling ‘around, “and 
thes, -woald not let m ie: him?!” 

After that came a 

And then friends bronght me # black dress and a 
widow's cap, and spoke in sad, subdued’ tories of ‘the 4 
dead, and drew. the blinds’ that I might not looks at 
the sea wherein Lancelot lay. 

And [| survive,a sad, broken-hearted woman, ‘to 
live out a Tife that has no ‘hope in the'fapure, ‘aud 
remorse in the past, ‘ 





“My father had no shilling,” was the solemn 


reply. 

A FRENCHMAN, anxious toshow a fellow-country- 
man the vigorous style of the old poets, translated 
* Hail, horrors, hail!’ as follows ; 

ed How do you do, horrors, how do you do?” 

A Ligut.—A sailor, the other day, in describin® 
his first effort to become nautical, aid that just at th? 
close of a dark night he was sent up aloft to try if he 
could see a light. As he was no great favourite with 
the lieutenant, he was not hailed for some hours. 
“ Aloft tyere !" at length was heard from the lieu. 
tenant. Ay, ay sir!” “Do you see'a light?” 
“ Yes, sir. What light?” “Daylight, by jiugo!” 

A TOURIST stopping at a French hotel saw the 
phrase “fresh water chicken” ‘om the bijliof fare. 
Desiring to know what this meant, he sent fora dish 
of water chicken. He tried it; and finding it ex- 
cellent, recommended it to the rest of his party, ladies 
aud all, All liked the dish’ wonderfally, and so-be- 
came frog-eaters without knowing ‘it. 


IT. WAS HE. 

A Man forty yoars old, and as long as a rail, went 
into the bank, to get the cash on a £13 cheque, “drawn 
by a Yo! living in Kent. 

‘‘ You will have to.be identified,” said the cashier 
as he looked at the cheque. 

**]T am the man,” was the reply, 

“ But I don’t know who youare.” 

“ But I do.” 

4 You must bring some one here that knows 
you.” 
* Don’t I know magealt ?” exclaimed the cheque- 
tenderer. 

“ But I must eee you. You may be Tom Thorne 
for all that I know.” 

“You must be an ignorant foo] to think Tm some 
one else!” growled the man in response. 

“You must be identified,” observed the cashier. 

* That's my name I tell you, and this is me, and I 
want the cash.” 

The eashier wouldn’t pay, and the man coulfn’t 
find any one who knew him, and at noon he was 
waiting “ for that fellow who was so rude to him to 
come out.” 

ANONYMOUS AUTHORSHIP, 

The poet Coleridge, he who wrote the “ Ancient 
Mariner,” used to-tell the following eapital story : 

When my Lyrical Ballads fiist came out it was 
anonymously, and they made a good deal of ym) 

Atew days after they were published I dined gt 
Mrs. Barbaud’s,and sat beside *‘ many-tomed Pinker- 
ton,”’ as he was called, fromthe number and. variety | 
of his writings. 

We talked a good deal together, and I found him 
very amusing and full of general information, 

When we retired to the drawing room, he led me to 
a recess, having taken a copy ot the LLyxical Ballads” 
which lay on the table, 

“ Pray, sir,’ said he ‘“bave. you read. this 
thing ?”’ 

“ | have leoked into it.’ 





earth, 7 


And when I dio I'shall'not ie beuide’Taticolot ; 


co“ Do.you. know, the amthor 2”? echoed I,. resolve | 
Sis Soke seaaete 
* No,’ ssid) Pinkerton; “ but_1 never, wt oan 





utter, aay i this age ang ¥. ye 
on Rie 
Sabeten Detestable |), : : 
‘Sian Six, you: At is de- 
Fightful to meet a man of sound taste in these, of 
decli ‘ @p ssion on a it 
;Ballads,’ of which 
every one aye hegangicds this 
wei >» 
oO ge I kn she is ‘ oe 
ur hos ow t - 
is wt seq with the aa 
. Tar, Proa ee live-in, a time 
when, owing cooparative ht mea ns 


of. r 
Bont mee be bepait atte beret ja 
udy, verte 


Servant (to old lady ay from who whom abet are ‘* axpec- 


but Heaven grant that we when the | tations’’)>" If gow miasis (hee, sent yeu a 
sea gives up her dead, nod hat 1 give lim the | ¢anple offfowls with and many re- 
kiss I refused, and hear his lips whispyr the forgive. | tarns of the day !’ 
vess they will never utter on earth, © © MAL.W) |! SMARR. AND DELIGHTFUL, Guna. (extos sharply): 
. iets peace Sead exiad She wae Stig out the 
FACETIZ4 pores eo gee Rp ber" mind e li s my - 
A. 6 er m ve for.ever,, an 
’ cheat the undertaker!”’.: jor i 
; ; ei Pauow” DE BE.!. 
“T NARROWLY 6ataped being out off with aehil.) A “Fellow ~~ Oxford cdliege*’. alisidetioas that 
ling,” said a solemn young msn. ives lessons in declamation. The Fellow evi. 
‘* How did you escape it ?” asked a bystander. pdontty means tellowention Fen. : 


Ay“ Art Lo a nfo acontoraprs 3 
« ver’’ writes to aco ‘stati 
that when’ Gainsborough’s tom pena deri. om raile 
ing was placed “‘ aroand ‘it ‘to aha “Time's ef- 
facing footsteps’ from ons t destraction oft.” 
gentleman's love of art is not ‘bilaaced® by’ any 
partisalar knowledge of teason. Putting ups Hamid 
as to keep out the effect of time must ey similar to 
: the opens wt eannin cos oe his shatters 
closed an c ‘stop t ‘that h 
thereby prevented hw ah ara ‘aise. ? 

Suarp Loaic.— fap inquired » dominie of » 
hopeful pupil, “ what is usiler ” 

* a> wen who makes nails,” replied hopeful, quite 


me Now what is 9 tailor }” 
“One wh makes tails,’’ was. the -egually quick 


reply, 
* Oh, you blockhead ” said the J pana biting his 
lips ; *@ man who makes tyils! d sete 


*To apray quoth Ppa eo e tailor didn’t 
deta to the cuats he made, would all bo 
ackets 


gg Beet 2-ah!—wall!—to be-suret 1 Sena think of 


NOT SATISFACTORY 

Arter worrying his father for tango or four years 
on the subject, a young mas whohas. grown up, with 
Detroit succeeded in becoming the owner.of ja watch 
the other day. 
Ibe-yaromee 4 Li whee his ny 

w @ young msn over at 

dinner he found the watch, 
“ You are a.neble father,” he exclaimed, in de- 


light. 

As he opened the watch his smiles faded away. 

Noticing the « the change, his father asked : 

“Isn't the watch all right ?”’ 

“ It’s a.good enough ae "Was the reply, 
“Then what’s the matter?’ 

“Why, youhave had my name engraved on the 
ease, and tet will give.me twenty shillings 
on it if L get hard up.” 

A STORE WHERE THEY DON’T TRUST! 
TueErx is a story of a man who wished to makesome 
purchuses on eredit, 

“ We don’t trast strangers here,’’ remarked the 
timekeeper . 

“Why not ?” asked the customer. 

*© We don’t know thom,” was the answer. 

“ Bus you know me,’ ” said the customer, mention- 
ing his name. 

“Oh! ab! yes’ exclaimed the timekeeper, racol- 
lecting the face on hearing the name, “ weden ¢ trust 
our acq@iintances,”’ 

“Why noc?’ again inquired the customer. 
“We do know-thain,” replied the other. 

DE GUSTIBUS NON DISPUTANPUM. 
(A$ least ‘nos by beautifal people of either 
aex). 
Avonis (after his guests have departe:!)+ ot 
jove, ed what a handsome woman Mrs, Jones 


is! She tooks better'than ever! 











“Do you know the author?” asked he, 
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His Wirg: “Ahem! Well, it may be my. bad 


tasté, but I own I have hitherto failed to detect the 
beauty. of Mrs, Jones, .Now, Mr. Jones is .good-look- 
ing, if you like !”” 


Aponis: “Jones good-leo) . Oome— it, 
Maria, Jones is ‘a very good fellow, and at; 
but I may say I’ve never perceived his good looks !’ 
&c., Xo, , 

A ‘woman or "76. 

Just ‘after the battle of Guilford, the British 
army marched to Wilmington, 


reg by Lord Gornwallis, reached’ the house of 
Mrs. Bell, . 

The Earl dismounted and entered, ‘ 
_, After, looking about him. for a. space, he said 
abruptly: : 

ft Madam; where is your husband'?”’ 

** In Greene’s camp,” was the short reply. 

«Ts he an officer or soldier?” 

“No, he is not;, but he. knew it.was better to 
i cr than fall into the hands of ene- 
mies.” : , 

“Very well, madam ; I niust make your house my 
headquarters for a few days, and take your mill .to 


grind for my soldiers,” . 
* Sir,” said she, “ you have the power to do as you 
lease ; but after using our mili do yop mean to burn 
+? ; 


“Why do you ask that?” | nye 

BE oa me first and I'll tell you after- 
ward,’ . 

“No, then,’ said Cornwallis, ‘ your mill shell 
not be burned or property injured, but officers 
must go> igeiaryne for the army. I shall remain 
in your house, and my presence w potengen Sees 
insult, for no soldier of mine would dare plunder my, 
headquarters.”’ 

“Well now,sir,” rejoined she stout-hearted woman. 
“ As you wereso kind as to answer my question, I 
will auswer yours. Tf your lordship had intended 
to burn my mill after using it, I intended to saveyou 
the trouble by burning it, myself atonce!’’ 

Cornwallis took no offence, but began giving 
orders in a quick, nervous'manner: 

He walked up and down the room like one ill at 
ease, ad turning quickly, he told Mrs. Bell that he 
had just annihilated Greene’s army, and could fear 
no harm from him. 

Presently he opened the back door and looked ner- 
vously up the road fora few momenta, then resumed 
Me at yp fg vagh th d the goodly lad 

he air drew through the room and the y lady 
rose and shut the door. 
- earl opened is again and gazed upon the 
road. 

He appeared ‘to be in trouble, and could not keep 
still a moment. 

He would sit in a chair only to find his feet at once 
and return to his pacing. 

Again Mrs. Beli closed the door. 

Cornwallis immediately opened it, saying sternly 
that he wished it would remain so, 

His hostess asked him the reason. 

“Why,” said he, “I don’t know but Greene may 
becoming down on me at any moment.” 

“ But I thought you said just now that you had an- 
nihilated him, and feared nothing further,” 

“ Well, madam,” said the earl, with a sigh, “to 
tell you the truth, since Heayen made me I never 
saw such fighting, Another such victory would 
annihilate me!’’ 


STATISTICS. 


Incomes or Frencu aND ENGLIsH CLERGY,—It 
may not be without interest, to compare the finaneial 
position of the French clergy with that of the similar 
bedy in England, as shown by statistics officially. ie- 
sued in the two countries, The Oardinal Archibiybop 
of Paris receives from the State 60,000f.; the Cardi- 
nals of Bordeaux, Rouen, Gambrai, Reanes,:and the 
Archibishop of 4)giers, each 30,000f.; twelve other 
French Archbishops, 20,000f.; end the sixty-nine 
bishops of France and Algeria each 15,000f, A sum 
of 92,000/. is, moreover, allowed to the episcopacy 
for the expense of diocesan visits. In England the 
stipends of the prelates vary from £4,000 to 
£5,000. The Archibishop-of York and the Bishop 
of London each receive £10,000, the Bishop 
of Durham £8,000, and the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Primate, £15,000, in France the 
Viears-general receive -annualy, of Paris, 4,500f. ; 
those of the eighteen archbishoprics, 3,500f.; 
of the diceese of Algiers, Constantine, and Oran, 
3,600f. ; and of the dioceses of France, to the number 
of 167, each 2,500/.; of in ali 495,800f. ‘The fifteen 





canons of Paris receive each 2,400f., and the fourteen 


France only get 1,600f. each, » total of 1,157,6008. 
Relative so the ourés, the arch-priest of Nowe Dame 
at Paris receives 2,400f.; the sixty-five other corres- 
ponding ecclesiastical dignitaries in France, 1,600f.; 
3,374 permanent curés in the country, ew wary- 
ing from 1,600f, to.1,200; giving a, total of 4,439.400f. 
with certain gumé-in addition for casual expendi- 
ture. Finally, the state gives 31,349,0001. to 30,992 
acting priests in France; 638,100f,t0 834 in Algeria; 
and’ 4,175,550f. to 9,279 vicars.. The Lstablished 
Charch ip, England counts, 13,054. ecclesiastics, of 
whom.6,742.xeovive an annual sum” of from £200 to 
£500; 1;882an average revenue of £772; and nine a 
stipend of £2,000 each; whiia the rector of Halsall 
| has £3,500. 





THE DEAREST SPOT ON DARTH. 


A restless youth, whose thoughts, on ‘travel 
bent. 


Gave to his mind a sullen discontent— 
Whose visions ever prompied him ream, 
ide the plain precincts of sbie iami 


eome— 1 
ey found four travellers ata wayside 
pa, + ; 
Leas: te wanderings in many climes bad 


’ 
And them besought to quist his. unrest 
By naming the one spot supremely blessed 
Beyond ail others. that their steps bad found, 
In traversing the green earth round and 
round. i 
Ove said: “ Aye, euch .« spet there is, my 
boy, P 4 
Whose iaintest recollection is a joy 
Beyond all others—North, Soutp, East, or 
West— : ? 
By years of varied travel proved the best— 
The worth and goodness of whose humble 
name 
Are seldom sounded by the trump of fame.” 
Another: * Comrade, by thy glistening 


eye, 
And eenbitti lip, and soft, regretful sigh, 
I know the spot thvu dost in joy reeall, 
And likewise deem it the moss blessed of 
all.’ 
Tue third, though travel-worn for many 
a year, o 
Vouchsaied no other apswer than a tear 
And au unbending of his wintered head, 
In mute assent to that which had been said, 
The 1urthi—a bronzed and gloomy man- 
nered man— 
Said: * Comrades, in my wide) and varied 
span 
Of weary wayfaring, that epot of ground, 
Which ye describe so well, 1 woo bave 
found— 
The edeu—gem of sll thie human whirl, 
Of every clime the jewel and the pearl; 
And would that tuituer I niight turn my feet, 
Yo live, to die, in its serene retreat,” 
Breathless, the youth, with rising colonr, 
cried: 
“Name me that spot, of every land the 
pride! 
That 1 may straightway seek it o’er the 


wave, 
And thus much fruitless toil and wandering 


save. 
“to fiad that haven, so supremely 
biessed,”’ 
‘The elder answered, speaking for the rest, 
* There is no need 0’er laud or sea.to rom. 
*Tig here—stis everywhere—its name is 
Heme! 
O, youth, believe not that long seasons 
spent r 
In restiess wandering oan that content 
And rest and comfort and sweet peace 


sapply, 
Which that loved name must ever signify 
To him who hallows in his inmost breast 
Country and kindred over all the rest!’’ 
N.D, UD. 








GEMS. 


TE joys, the sorrows, and the:trials. of yesterday 
—all are past, We have filled saciber page.ia our 
life-beok, aud hasten on, perhaps, alas! only to blot 
the next with tears of regret for the deficiencies of 
its predecessor. But what we have written is un— 





of Algiers the same; while the other 689-canons in 


evil;’’ its effects will continue into eternity, and will 
determine its status ip thefuture world. Then, while 
we still have the peh of life within our hold, should 
we not use it to record noble deeds, kindly words and 
thoughts, that our remaining yesterdays may be 
pleasant readings for the future ? 

A Lyre ef full and constant employment is the only 
safe and happy one, 

Have frank explanations with friends ‘fn cases of 
affronts. They sometimes save a perishing friend- 
ship ; but secret-diseontent and mistrust always end 
badly. 

: rs ene who hava become addicted to evil habits 
‘must couguer them as they can-rand they must be 
conquered, or they will conquer ua, and destroy our 
peace and happiness, And those who have not yet 
‘yielded to bad habits must be on their guard lest they 
be unexpectedly assanited and subdued, 

TRUTH AND Fatszn09p.—Falsehood flies swift 
as the wind, an@ trath creeps behind her at a snail's 
pace, But’ falsehood makes so many twistinge that 
truth, keeping, Ateadily on, lookifig neither to the 
righit nor left, overtakes her befuré long, 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


‘To Maxe a Datrcious Damon Prs.—Grate the 
rind and pulp of one lemon —_ ry og, of maple 
molasses, adu a -heaspoonfal of r,. butter the 
aize of a shellbark, dvepp<d ia little pieses. over the 
mixture ; make a good putf paste for top and bottom. 
Bake'in a quick oven. 

Weise Hapsit.—Cat a piece of bread sbout six 
by three inches; take. off the orust, toast it and 
butter it on one side ; cuta siice of rich cheese of the 
thickness of the dréad’ and sufficietit to cover the 
bread; place it before a clear fire atan angle of forty- 
five degrees, where it will toast briskly, 

Fxrtens,-rl weuty five clams, chopped 
fine; add to theses ‘batter made with a half-piut of 
the clam-liquor, « heapiug pint of flour, and two eggs 
Well’ beaten, soda, about the size of a pea, dissolved 
in water; fry in hot lard, 

Haidaut og Happock.-—First boil yourfish ; jay 
on fish dish: take a cuptul of the water the fish was 
boiled in ; add half-pound of butter; beat five eggs, 
the*juice of four lemons, sume.grated nutmeg together. 
When the butter has boiled once or twice, add the 
egge and pour it ever the fish ; garuish with parsley ; 
youcan add a little sugar to the gravy. 

OmeteTTe SourLez.—Separate the yolks from the 
whites of six eggs; mix witu the yolks four spoon- 
fuis of powdered sugar, half of a lemon skiv, chopped 
fine (or vanilla); beat upand mace a paste, like as for 
biscuits. Then beat up tue wuites of the eggs, mix 
them lightly with the yolks, without breaking the 
latter tao, much ; butser:the.bettom of a dish, pour in 
the omelette, cover it with sugar, and cook in tle 
oven, Seven or eight minutes suffice to cook it. 
When the omelette rises aud isa fine colour, serve it 
promptly, 





MISCELLANEOUS, 





Maate or a Worp.—Mother is a word to which 
every bosom respouds, It finds its way to our hearts 
in our youth, and retaing its hold upon us in our age. 
If fathers are looked up to for precept, principle, and 
example, mothers are relied on for tenderness and en- 
during affection. Fathers are strongholds of safety ; 
mothers are sources of love and consolation, The 
word mother is a soft, balmy breeze coming up from 
the valley, sweet, soothing and grateful! cooling the 
fevered brow, calming tue ruffled spirit, aud tran- 
quilizing the agitated heart. What voice wes ever 
like the soft voice of a mother? 

WITHIN the last five years, seven hundred Budd- 
histtemples in Japan have been converted to other 
uses thau for worship. 

Hapriness.—lt is truly wonderful how cheap hap- 
piness used to be. It lay about, like the sunshine, 
within arm’s length of everybody. It used to grow 
in the field and by the wayside; we have found it 
there—but not lately. Sometimes five speckled eggs 
in a grassy nest. constituted it; sometimes four beau- 
tifa), biue ones in the lilaes, 1 ‘used to swim in the 
transparent waters of the brook, and turn us ite gil- 
very aud mottled sideg, like a polished sabre, sprink- 
led with the coour of fame—wwiech is generalty un- 
derstood to be crimson, «We have found ®t many a 
time beside a mossy stone, when it looked very much 
like a spring flower; we have scen it coming down in 
the snow, and heard it descending in the.rain, What 
a world of happiness. I¢.used to be crowded into a 
Saturday afternoon! An old newspaper with cedar 
ribs, a tail dike three bashaws, and a penny’s worth 
of twine, have constituted, many a time—many an 





changeable, “ whether it be good or whether it be 


old time—the stock in trade of one poriectly happy, 
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NOTICES 10 CORRESPONDENTS, 


Huynrr.— Your intentions are improper. Girls placed 
at boarding schools are removed from the affectionate 
surveillance and influence of their parents, and therefore 
are less capable of knowing what is best for them, 
Your passion may be very strong, but do you think it 
fair to inveilge a girl living among strangers into an en- 

ement of which not only her friends, but herself, may 
Kiseothes strongly disapprove, Ail clandestine courte 
ships are wrong, and offensive to the proprieties of our 
domestic life. 

ALPua.— What a true man wants with a wile is her 
companionship, sympathy and love. The way of life has 
many dreary places in it, and man needs a companion to 

o with him. A man is sometimes overtaken by mis- 
‘ortunes; be meets with failure and defeat; trials and 
temptations beset him, and he needs one to stand by and 
sympathise. He has some hard battles to fight with 
poverty, enemies and with sin; and needs 1 woman that, 
when he puts his arm around her, he feels he has some- 
thing to fight for; she will help him to fight; that will 
put her lips to his ear and whisper words of counsel, 
and ber hand to his heart and impart iuspiration, All 
through life, through storm and through suoshine. 

Mou. Darune.—1. The chemicals that would re- 
move what you term the superfluous hair from your ann 
might make a scar, the appearance of which would be 
far more uvsightly than the bair; they might farther, 
through absorption, injure your general health. There- 
fore, we canuot recommend you anything of the kiud. 
2. A mixture of elder-flower water aud «glycerine, radbed 
on the hands at bedtime, has a temiency to make the 
hands white, esvecially if kid gloves are worn through 
the night. 3. Glycerine is an oily aud wholesome sub- 
stance possessing great curative powers, und could not 
wither the s«in. 4 Bean Brummell was a celeb-ated 
gallant who flourished in the reign of George LV,, and 
who was noted, among other things, for the quantity of 
white cravats he would crumple and soil before he could 
tie one round his neck in 2 manner that was satisfactory 
to his vanity. As the Beau’s valet removed his arms fuil 
of crumpled cravats frum his master’s dressing-room he 
was wont to exclaim “these ure the failures!” 

Turresa Y.—You complain that your husband uses a 
**yvehemence of language fur more than the occasion re- 
quires,” when he is irritated. It is not au uncommon 
case; and mild as well as stern men are prone to ‘this 
kind of exaggeration in their language. But be you 
not tempted to say anything sareastic or violent in re- 
taliation ; the bitt rest repentauce must needs come to 
any wife who does. Men frequently forget what they 
have said, but seldom what is uttered by their wives. 
They are grateful, too, for forbearance in sich cases; 
for, whilst asserting most loudly that they are right, 
they are ofteu conscious that they are wrong. Give a 
little time, as the greatest boon you can bestow to the 

irritable feelings of your husband, and his vehemence of 
language will subside harmlessly, 

Rosa Netuis.—We are afraid that you entered too 
readily into the wiskes of the young man, A love lightly 
won is but little prized, and you yielded before the newly- 
lighted fire of love in his heart had time to burn up 
clearly. For the present avoid his company. 

Curtovs.—1l. Most decidedly we would advise you to 
try no such experiment, The effects of opium are always 

prejudicial, and it is still more difficult to break the 
“accursed chain” of its influence than to escape the 
terrible domiuion of alcohcl. You must remember that 
De Quincy awply expiated any early pleasure he derived 
from its use by the fearful torture of his later visions, 
and only finally escaped with ‘‘the skin of his teeth.” 
The fine intellect of that sweet singer, Coleridge, was 
emasculated by the slavery of this drug; men of feebler 
and less active intellects invariably succumb altogether. 
Witness the terrible examples amongst the natives of 
the “ Flowery Land.” 2. Regurding the effect of hasheesh 
little is known, but that little indicates that it is more 
injurious than opium. The roseate description in Monte 
Christo of the visions induced by its use are not reliable, 
Perhaps the poet of the fiendish Bandalaire, has left the 
most remarkable account of its influence. 3. Absinthe 
doubtless has a somewhat similar though modified effect 
ou the sensorium #nd is undeniably very injurious, 

Marx AtrARpyc®.—The Dead Sea is so named from no 
living object being found in it, The northern bottom is 


almost flat; the greatest depth is 1128 feet; near the 
snore the bottom is generally a saline incrustation; in- 


are covered with incrustations of salt, and footmarks in 
an hour's time become covered with crystalizations. 
Captain Lyneh feels confident that the result of his ex- 
pedition confirm to the very letter the history of the 
oly Land, as regards the sunken cities. 
Mar Sunpar complains of his cousin’s lover falling 
asleep when he comes to see her. A most ungallan 
practice: but some young men are so heavy: that 
they cannot help it, Nothing, though, is more annoy- 
ing to a young woman, and best you can do is 
to leave the correction in her hands, A hint from her 
would soon render him wakeful enough, 
Viotet.—It is very indiscreet for a young lady to go 
out fora walk with a young gentleman to w she is 
not eomeets but who is actually engaged to another 


youug 
ANT Reapkr.—We cannot advise you without 

knowing more of your case than you have stated ; but we 
think that as the ‘‘ boy” upon whom your affections are 
so “irrevocably fixed” shows so much discretion you 
had better imitate him, ama not ‘* unsought be won.” 

Epistotany.—To restore faded writing, get one ounce 
of powdered nut-zall, boil-it-for some time in a pint of 
white wine, wet the paper with it, and the writing will 
be revived. 


Daain, eighteen, medium height, wishes to correspond 
with a thoroughly domesticated young lady about the 
game age, 

Dow 


va¥.—The symptoms you describe indicate a 
weak constitution. Bathe youf head frequentiy with 
cold water, but do not weaken your health by using those 
poisonous wuaghes to which. you refer, Writing very 


Marr B.—We are not acquainted with the firm you 
mention, so can give you ho advice respecting it, but we 
deeply sympathize with you in your forlorn position 
and believe as you your undertaking must be 
successful, 


/ 
THE WITTLE CHEST. 


A certain gentl po d 

A curious little wooden chest, 

With pear! and ivory inlaid, 

Which to a neighbour he displayed 

As something wonderfully fine 

In execution and design ; 

“ aAnd—what.is queer,” the owner said, 
“This chest dofies the shrewdest head 

To open it!—and yet the box 

Is not secured by bolts or locks, 

Or any other kind of catch; 

Hoop, hasp, or button, spring or latch. 

Ot course the chest (‘tis fastened now) 

Is opened easily—bat how ? 

Faith! that’s a secret! and I'll lay 

Just any sum you choose to say, 

‘That you, my boy! can’t find it out !” 

** Done !” cried the other, with a shout; 
“ Down with your cash!” The bet was made; 

The stakes upon the table laid; 

Aud then the neighbour tikes the chest, 

Ani—for teu minutes—does his beat 

‘Lo find the secret, Allin vain! 

v or, though he tries and tries again, 

Now pushing here; now pulling there, 

With all the force the box will bear, 

It will not budge. Do what he will, 

The task dees Lis utmost skill! 
“Confound the chest!” he cries at last, 
“Tue Fiead surely holds it fast! 

At least, 1 own the stakes are yours; 

Now, piease tu show me what secures 

The little chest so snug and tight; 

And let your secret see the light!" 

‘The owner took the lits e chest, 

And with his hand he tirmly pressed 

Against the lid (us one essays 

A common suulf-box lid to raise) 

And lo! he opens it with ease! 

And now the wondering neivhbour sees 

(Locke many cunning people wno 

Scraightforward acts can never do; 

And here's the moral of my tale!) 

Ilis labours were of no avail 

ecause the idiot, in all he did, 

Made no attempt to lift the lid; 

Which, being pressed with geutle force, 

Flew open—as a thing of course | 





J,G. 8. 


Mepu, seventeen, a brunette, dark blue eyes, con- 
sidered gree: medium height, wishes to correspond 
with a tall, dark young gentleman, with a view to mutri- 
mony, 

EVELYN, seventeen, fair, light blue eyes, golden hair, 
medium height, considered good looking, would like to 
correspond with a tall, darx, good iooking yoang gentle- 


man, 

Pet, a jolly little girl with brown hair and large black 
eyes, pretty and affectionate, would like to correspoud 
with a young gentleman between twenty-one and twenty- 
eight, 

Ciaups, twenty, fair, with a comfortable income, 
would like tocorrespond with a pretty young lady, with 
a view to matrimony, 

E. M. K. and Star S#e1t, two seamen in the Royal 
Navy, wish to correspond with two fair young ladies, 
E. M, K. is twenty-two, tall, fair, fond of home and 
music, Star Shell is twenty, tall, good looking, and 
would make a good girl happy. 

WILuI8, an assistant schoolmaster, twenty, medium 
height, good looking, with good prospects, would like 
to correspond with a young lady about his own age; re- 
spondent must be pretty, fond of home and aden my ofa 
loving disposition and d ticated 

Fair Newy, twenty-seven, tall, considered good look- 
ing, would like to correspond with a in the Royal 
Navy, between twenty-seven and thirty; a petty officer 
preferred, 














termediate are mud and cubes of pure salt. Its shores 





mesticated young lady about nineteen, with a view to 
matrimony, : 

C. H. and A. L., two friends in the 1 Navy, wish 
to correspond with two young ladies. H, is twen 
one, medium height, dark complexion, dark 45 cur 
hair. A. L. is twenty-three, medium height, com- 
plexion, light hair, hazel eyes. 

. B. B.,a widower, fifty-four, with one child, a good 
home, and about 501. in cash, would like to correspond 
with a respectable lady, with a view to matrimony; re- 
spondent mest be about the same age, ofa loving dis~ 


Barrin, nineteen, rather tall, good looking, brown 

hair, fair complexion, would like to correspond with a 

shogoastls domesticated young wou an,with a view to 

ma ‘ 

Tom, twent -five, medium height, fair com 

wows baie ead aren, wishes to correspou'l with a 

lookiny young lady about his own age, with a view to 

WK. B.. sxrentemn; Aogeentieated goed locking, aad of 
. B., seven i ing, 

home, loving disposition, wishes to correspond with a 

oung man, - 

7 Mas, twenty-two, fair complexion, loving disposition, 

with good expectations, would like to ener pty witha 

young gentleman of a loving dispositiov, with a view to 

matrimony. 


Q., seventeen, considered good looking, would like to 
correspond with a young gentleman, with a view to ma- 


ny. 
Kaen fair complexion, considered good looking, 
se to correspond with a fiir young man about 
wenty. ' ~ 

Cuances, twenty-one, medium height, with good ex- 
pectations, wishes to correspond with a well educated 
young lady sbout twenty-one, with a view to matri- 
Baie, twenty-one, good looking, dark brown hair 
and ayes, wishes to oo) » with « young man be- 
tween twenty-fiveand eh : 

Wiat, twenty-seven, medium height, considered zood 
lookiug, fair, of a large estate and good in- 
a. wishes to correspond with a well educated young 


ComMoNtcaTIONS RECEIVED ; 


Anystz is responded to by—A, F., fair, who thinks he 
pd ay bis var 8i 8 di hei-ht, 
.B: —{in Hoc Signo Mea, medium hei. 
dark complexiou, bazel eyes, and thinks he is ail she re- 


quires. 

Anyyle by—Albert W., fair complexion, good position 
aud prospects. 

Henarerra by—F. BR, C, P., twenty, medium height, 
dark, considered cood looking, fond of home, a steward 
in the merchant service, 

Sweer Annik by—'l'rue Blue, an independeut gentle. 
man, well educated, -tuirty-eight, considered good look- 


ing. 
Firrs0e Bravutr by—Artful Joe, medium height, 
twenty-one, dark hair, blue eyes, considered good look- 


a ; 

Sas’ by—Milly, well educated, musical, fond of home 
and children, iu.a yood position, aud thinks she is all he 
requires. 

‘Tom by—Lourie, considered good lookiug, musical and 
domesticated. 

Janet by—Edwin, thirty-two, holds a government ap- 
pointment with good 'y, good prospects, fond of 
home. 

Nxtta by—Reuben, rather tall, considered handsome, 
has 4 woderate iuvome, fond of Rome, aud wishes to get 
settled iu life, 

E. B. by—Watt, tall, dark, and 
stances, 

Srranan by—Seootch Lassie, very accomplished, fond of 
music aud uaucing. 

Tom by—Isabella, eighteen, a Roman Catholic, rather 
tall, considered good looking, thorouguly domestivated, 
good tempered, very foud of home and music, 

Nerra by—Lightheart T., toirty, tall, dark, very good 
looking, in a good business of his own ; aud by—F. H. J., 
tweuty-tive, medium height, well educaved, rather vark, 
good huir and eyes, well connected, but with only sul, 
per annum at present. 


in good circam- 
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STARBOARD, a seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty, dark, 
tall, wishes to correspond with a pretty, thoroughly do- 


P 





